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MORTEN -UPMANN 


It is probable that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States have Havana cigars been so 
utterly lacking in quality as at 
present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. 


Last year's crop of Havana 
tobacco was inferior. That of 1909 
was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. 
There is very little of it. Through 
Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured 
very heavy reserves of the pick of this 


1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want:— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 
Weight Length Price 
No.1. 134 ]bs. per M. 4 inches $26 per hundred 
No.2 01s. “* ~*~ Gr * 44 “ - 
m3. 20 he ~*~ * 7 1 _ ” 





THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 


Weight Length Price 


No. 1. 13} |lbs. per M. 43inches $28 per hundred 
m2 iia * * 8 * 44 * “ 
ms. 2 ia * * Ge * 55 “« “ 


Packed 25 in a box-—4 boxes to the hundred. 





Ceres Aon ev Ge 


Pressdent 
MORTEN @® CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 














The spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in a Waltham 
watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so per- 
fectly asa Waltham, none combines such qualities in practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Waltham watches have no rivals, and for beauty of model, 
they are unsurpassed. Waltham offers a wide selection, from popular 
priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus at $250—the 
finest timepiece ever made. The Standard Waltham grades are named: 


The Waltham Riverside The Waltham Colonial 


has been a famous Waltham movement forafullgen- for professional, business and social life combines 
eration. It isa strictly high grade movement run- the highest art with the sound principles of 
ning through various sizes for ladiesand gentlemen. Waltham construction. It is a graceful thin model, 


All 19 jewel Riverside movements are tested adjusted and cased at the factory, and assures a 
for temperature, isochronism and five positions. watch of highest accuracy. Price $37.50 and upwards 


Make your gift the gift of a lifetime—a Waltham. 

Handsome Booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of 

valuable watch lore free on request. Let your Jeweler guide your selection. 
Q “It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 

















LET US 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WE will accept subscriptions for nearly 
every periodical in the world at 

less than the publisher's regular price. 

@ We would be glad to send you, free, 

a catalogue (34 pages) giving the lowest 

prices. A postal card will do. 

@ Or, send us a list of the periodicals 

you want, and we will quote our price 

by return mail. 

@ We have representatives in most cities 

and towns. If you prefer to give your 

order to our agent in your vicinity, we will 

gladly send you his name and address. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 


Franklin Square, New York City 





We commend and guarantee the reliability and 


efficient service of the Franklin Square Agency. 





—HarperR & BROTHERS 
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ON THE FIRING LINE IN TRIPOLI 


An Italian Maxim gun detachment opening fire upon.the Turkish infantry. 


The reality of this scene is shown by the helmets 
placed on the sand-bags to draw the enemy’s tire and test his strength—an old trick known to soldiers of many armies 
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FOR PRESIDENT 
WooDROW WILSON 


Comment 


To Mr. Dyer 


We have received the following letter: 











3007 Prospect STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Sin—Kindly remeve my name from your mailing 
list of the Wrekty for the remaining period of my 
subseription, 1 ask this because I do not like the 
spirit of partisan politics which pervade the pages 
ot the WEEKLY at present. and I do not think it re- 
flects public opinion correctly, 

I an, sir, 
A. M. Dyer. 

We comply with Mr. Dyrr’s request, of course. 
Ilis reasons for making it, however, give rise to 
interesting speculation. Where does the offensive 
partisanship come in? Let us see! We restricted 
our activities to the puncturing of Humbug in 
1904. We upheld the Roosrverr administration 
until it went crazy. We supported Tart, and have 
consistently and heartily approved all of his good 
works. We backed Htuaurs for Governor, and, 
later, Dix. We helped to elect Governors WILsoN, 
ITarmon, Bass, and Praisrep. We now favor the 
renomination of President Tarr by the Repub- 
licans and the nomination of Wooprow WILson 
by the Democrats. So much for our partisanship. 
Good men and righteous causes! That has been, 
is now, and will continue to be our motto. If 
we knew what Mr. Dyrr’s politics are, we could 
probably tell which way he thinks we have leaned 
too far. When it comes to “reflecting public 
epinion.” we can only ask what have we been 
printing all these years to warrant even a suspicion 
to that effect? Tleaven forbid! In the forceful 
words of our worthy Chief Magistrate, rather than 
do such a thing we could eut off both arms—yes, 
and legs too, b’jinks! We don’t reflect public 
opinion, Mr. Dyer. We make it. 


Mr. Mac Veagh is Optimistic 

Secretary Mac Veracu does not make a great 
many speeches, but he usually talks very much 
to the point when he does make one. That ap- 
pears to be a family trait, as admirers of another 
Mac Veacu, who onee sat in another Cabinet, will 
testify. This time the present Secretary Mac Veacu 
has addressed himself, very naturally, to the ques- 
tion which his department is specially concerned 
with, and he remarks that the most hopeful thing 
about it is that as vet it has not been made a 
party question at all. So far the movement for 
a better eurreney and banking system has pro- 
eeeded on non-partisan lines, and the Secretary 
further observed that the wisdom of treating the 
matter that way has been so generally aecepted 
by the country that no party or faction ean now 
afford to treat it any other way. Tn other words, 
he thinks we are quite likely to treat all specific 
plans and proposals on their merits and not as 
provocations to partisanship or opportunities to 
seek partisan advantage. The Secretary has him- 
self one or two suggestions to offer, particularly 
a provision to prevent one bank from holding stock 
in others. Tle does not think the branech-bank sys- 
tem, which ‘works very well in England, would 
work well in this big and Federal Republic. But 
he offers his ideas merely as specifie improvements 
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on the main plan under discussion, not in op- 
position to it; and he believes that is the way to 
arrive at a final agreement and secure a plan that 
will work well for the whole country and avoid 
all the specific dangers feared by different sections 
and interests. 

We trust the Secretary, who has too ample a 
practical experience and too sane a temperament 
to let his wish father his opinion, is right about 
the temper of the public on this subject. To take 
it up in a temper so admirable and reasonable 
would be of itself an achievement. It would be 
a long step toward a successful solution. And there 
are other matters that demand the same temper if 
they are to be handled wisely. That is a charac- 
teristic of our period. There will always be legiti- 
mate openings for vigorous partisanship, but the 
times make an unusual requirement of non- 
partisan patriotism and application. 


A Great Lawyer and a Great Business Man 

The literature of the trust problem grows so 
fast that nobody ean keep up with it. A 
Macautay or a Lord Acton could not possibly 
read a tithe of the books and the articles and the 
news items that flow from the press concerning it; 
and the flood of such matter increases daily, with 
no sign of a merciful interruption or surcease. 
There are but two ways to deal with it: intelligent 
selection or a determined refusal to read anything 
whatever about it. And we doubt the feasibility 
of the second policy; if one reads at all, it is next 
to impossible not to read anything about the 
SuerMaNn law or its recent and current applica- 
tions. 

TIlow, then, shall one select the little that one 
can read out of so great a mass? No general rule 
suggests itself; but there are two classes of con- 
tributors who would seem to have a sort of right 
to be heard. They are the heads of the great 
eombinations which we are trying to learn how 
to deal with, and the statesmen charged with the 
responsibility of finding the right policy concern- 
ing them—the men who have made the problem 
and the men who are trying to solve it. As it 
happens, two men, one from each of these two 
classes, find themselves cheek by jowl in the 
December number of The North American Review, 
and each is certainly eminent in his class. One 
may therefore not unreasonably hope to get from 
them at least a fairly clear notion of what the 
issue is and of the two main points of view from 
which it is practically approached. ANpREW 
CARNEGIE ought to be able to tell us what “big 
business ” is and is driving at; and we ought to 
get some idea of what the SierMAN law is and 
what it aims at from Grorce F. Epmunps, the 
man who wrote it. 

ITe did not write quite all of it. How much of 
it was written by other men—Senators Tloar, 
GrorGce, INGALLS, and Evarts—is- earefully ex- 
plained. Nor is it-an entirely unreasonable mis- 
nomer to call it SiermMan’s; the Ohio statesman 
must be eredited with the original plan of it, with 
the main idea of it, and many of the specific ideas 
in it. But Epwunps wrote most of it, and he 
wrote the principal sections precisely as they stand 
to-day; his is the language which the courts and 
the country are studying with such unheard-of 
concentration. No one else, therefore, can inter- 
pret it with quite so much authority of knowledge. 

Anxprew Carnectr has hardly less of that same 
authority of knowledge when he speaks of the 
modern way of conducting industry and business 
in the grand style. He not only created and con- 
ducted a typically colossal modern corporation, and 
practised successfully the device of combination, 
but he accumulated in the process a fortune pro- 
digious even by the standards of his kind; and he 
is now in a position where he risks nothing by 
absolute candcr. Tle not only knows, but he is 
free to speak—and evidently delights in his free- 
dom. 

Do these authorities agree or differ on the grave 
matter that we are all debating ? 


A Problem of Law and Business 

They certainly do not agree to an extent that 
ean be considered to yield us such a programme 
that we can all confidently accept and forth- 
with drop the subject. No such luck. Their con- 
tributions are far more likely to start more talk 
than to induce silence and agreement. But the 
extent of their disagreement cannot be precisely 
stated in a few sentences; they have in mind, 
though dealing with essentially the same problem, 
purposes quite different and standards of judg- 
ment radically different. The aged ex-Senator is 
too serupulously a lawyer, the cheerful and hope- 
ful master cf business is too freely and frankly 
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seeking a practical plan of beneficent action, re- 
gardless of mere precedent and tradition, to per- 
mit of their colliding squarely on the same plane 
of thought. They move in opposite directions, 
but not on the same road. Epmunpbs is mainly 
concerned to explain what has been done, and why, 
and the precise effect of it; CARNEGIE, to show 
what should be done, and why, and what we may 
hope for. Yet their conclusions are plainly con- 
trary—luminously contrary. They render us all 
an extremely valuable service. They make us see 
with extraordinary clearness that we have got to 
choose between two policies which simply cannot 
be reconciled. 

EpmMunps does his main task in a way to show 
why the Senate let him write the famous law. 
IIe gives its history chronologically, carefully, 
completely, yet suecinetly, and so as to make inter- 
pretation infinitely easier. He gives the law itself, 
and that is a stroke of inspired adherence to the 
matter-of-fact method; for how many of us have 
read it, short as it is? How many of us take the 
trouble to refer to it when we read discussions of 
it? Then he explains how its authors expected 
it to be interpreted; and it is perfectly clear that 
if he is right on this point the Supreme Court 
has met their expectation so far as all but the 
penal provisions are concerned; for he indicates 
that the necessity of construing it “in the light 
of reason” was plainly foreseen. He finally hopes 
that it will be retained and enforced, penal pro- 
visions and all, and that it will be sufficient to 
stop the practices it aims at. 

CARNEGIE is equally authoritative, though 
breezy and ofthand, in fis task of showing why 
big combinations are inevitable and how they also 
make in many ways for the better service of the 
public. From this, however, he with extraordi- 
nary directness and conviction proceeds to argue 
for the most thoroughgoing regulation, including 
the regulation of prices. He wants an industrial 
court, amply empowered to do for the interstate 
industries what the railroad commissions and the 
Commerce Court have done for the railroads— 
all that, and more. He goes quite as far as Judge 
Gary goes on this line, and he fully believes that 
by such regulation and by a system of sharehold- 
ing for employées we shall turn the trusts into a 
blessing and solve completely the problem that 
now looks so appalling. Regulation by lawsuits 
he rejects ‘altogether; regulation by a permanent 
industrial court he accepts as absolutely necessary 
and entirely practicable. 

TIere is the parting of the ways. Here are the 
two roads open to the American people, each rec- 
ommended by a guide with the highest credentia!s 
in his own line of exploration and experience. We 
believe both guides to be sincere, honest, loyal. 
Yet sooner or later we must decide that one is 
right, the other wrong. Our decision will be mani- 
festly crucial, fateful. Let us at least approach 
it in the same spirit and with as much as possible 
of the same care and study which the two guides, 
differing as they do, nevertheless both alike 
display. 


Amnesty Sometime to Sherman Law Offenders 

A correspondent of the Evening Post, Mr. Joun 
S. Seymour, winds up a letter advocating prompt 
reduction of the tariff on all the necessaries of life 
with this suggestion: 

With the foregoing tariff policy, there might be, 
and I think there would be, a disposition throughout 
the country to enact by law universal amnesty as to 
all criminal acts, big and little, under the SHERMAN 
act, so far as the past is concerned. I do not believe 
that any equivalent public good has been done in fifty 
vears, except by the emancipation proclamation of 
Lincoln. There is not much to be gained by the 
savage ery to put a millionaire in stripes. 

There is little or nothing to be gained by that 
ery except enforcement of the SnHerMan law. 
When that is secured, and it has been discovered 
and clearly established what the law requires, per- 
mits, and forbids, sueh an amnesty as Mr. Sey- 
MouR suggests would probably make for activity 
in business and the welfare of the country. 


The Canal and the Railroads 

It begins to appear that fixing the toll-rates is 
not the only job Congress must attend to before 
the Panama Canal is opened to traffic. Mr. Brr- 
xarp M. Baker, of Baltimore, who undertook 
to form a company to build ships for the com- 
merce between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
has made a grave charge. He charges that the 
transcontinental railroads and the banks most’ in- 
terested in them have worked against the enter- 
prise and made it’ difficult for him to get the 
money he needs for it. This the railroads and the 
banks deny, declaring that if Mr. Baker cannot 
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raise the money he wants it is because his plan 
does not look promising enough to the people who 
have the money to lend. 

If Mr. Baker’s charge is true, there is some- 
thing very serious for Congress to look into and 
try to correct. It is intolerable that railroads or 
banks or anything or anybody else should be able 
to prevent Americans from making successful use 
of the canal that we are spending so many mil- 
lions to build. Congress must at once take meas- 
ures to defeat such a conspiracy if it exists. 

But if Mr. Baker’s charges are not true, and 
what the banks and railroads say is true, then 
there is still something serious the matter that 
Congress should promptly consider. If it is go- 
ing to be unprofitable for Americans to handle in 
their own ships their own coast-to-coast traffic, 
then we must find out the reason and do our best 
to remove it. It is a fact that foreigners claim 
they could run us out of our coastwise shipping 
business if our laws did not debar them from it 
altogether. The question is not a new one; it is 
a very old one; but the canal makes it urgent. 
It involves also our chance of getting the trade of 
the west coast of South America. It is the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of our navigation laws and 
our tariff. The canal would come near paying for 
itself if it should force us to answer that question 
right. 


The Arrest of General Reyes 

There is but one question to consider in passing 
judgment on the action of the American au- 
thorities in the case of General Reyes. That is 
the question of fact. Tlas he or has he not beer 
using this country as a base for an insurrection 
against the present government of Mexico? If 
he has, then our authorities were right in acting 
promptly and vigorously to put an end to his 
enterprise. If he has not, they were wrong. 
Caleulations of the cost to us of the recent in- 
surrection of Mapero are beside the mark. They 
have nothing to do with our obligations as a 
friendly power, which alone should determine our 
course. Neither is it pertinent to argue as to the 
extent to which the Madcristas were permitted to 
do what we now forbid General Reyes to do. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. Nor is it worth while 
to point out that this country had many times been 
the base of such attempts to upset Latin-American 
governments long before either Reyes or Maprro 
was heard of, or that our own citizens had some- 
times taken the lead in such attempts. To have 
been at fault any number of times is no excuse 
for another negligence. It is as idle to speak of 
OrRITTENDEN and Waker and their filibuster bands 
as it is to speak of yesterday’s blindness to the 
activities of the Maderistas. There is but one 
right course to take with all attempts to use our 
soil for hostile operations against friendly gov- 
ernments, and that is to forbid them, absolutely 
and effectively. There is but one*time to begin 
to do our duty in the matter, and that is now. 


Mr. Bryce’s Suggestion—and the Man for the Job 

The position of James Bryce is unique, un- 
exampled. The ambassador of a foreign power, 
he is nevertheless more at home among American 
institutions than any but a very few Americans. 
He speaks fo us as an Englishman, but he speaks 
of us with quite as much authority as he speaks 
of his own country. He has known us so long 
that he can even throw light on our present state 
and tendencies by contrasting them with his own 
recollections of decades ago. He has recently 
been doing that with results extremely acceptable, 
for he finds the contrast encouraging in the mat- 
ter of our least creditable performance in self- 
government—the management of our cities. He 
has also, out of his unique experience and knowl- 
edge, made a suggestion that could not come so 
naturally from any other. Himself a historian, 
he wishes to see written a history of the joint 
contribution of this country and his own to eiv- 
ilization and human welfare. He would have 
some one bring together all those events and 
achievements of the past which belong equally to 
Americans and to Englishmen. The idea is not 
fanciful at all. In a very real sense, all that part 
of England’s past which came before our separa- 
tion is as much ours as England’s; for were we 
not up to that peint a part of the empire? In 
addition there are many subsequent tasks which 
we have shared with the mother country. 

A perfectly reasonable suggestion. But it in- 
stantly evokes another. Who so fit. to carry out 
the idea, to write this kind of a history, as JAMEs . 
Bryce himself? It is the only way he can hope 
to equal the service he has already rendered in 
The American Commonwealth. 
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Towa’s Liquor Law 

The Mutter law in lowa has stripped alcohol of 
its glamour by prohibiting seats, screens, food, music, 
private rooms, excessive drinking, and long hours in 
saloons, and has thus reduced drunkenness and crime 
as by magic.—R. H. ScHAvFFLER, in the Outlook, 


Iowa seems to have a liquor law that will stand 
without hitching. In an account in the Novem- 
ber Metropolitan Magazine of the career of Sen- 
ator CuMMINS it was set down that when prohibi- 
tion threatened Iowa he exerted himself to avert 
it, and helped to secure the adoption of a form 
of iocal option instead. It seems to have been a 
good job, that gave local satisfaction, and took 
the liquor question out of politics. Perhaps our 
prohibition friends could learn something to their 
advantage by studying the Iowa law. Certainly 
it is time for them to get up something better than 
prohibition. States that have tried it and got tired 
of it have turned to local option, and found peace 
and fair satisfaction. There may sometime be a 
system that is better still. We hear of interesting 
measures taken in some parts of Russia, where 
drunkenness had become very serious, and great 
improvement in the popular habits was made by 
restricting the sale of vodka and developing oth- 
er and less harmful sources of pleasure. The 
government in Russia has a monopoly of the sale 
of vodka, and can restrict it as it will, so the prob- 
lem there is not complicated by the efforts of 
private dealers to enrich themselves by selling 
drink. Whenever the love of money and the love 
of drink can be separated and kept separate, the 
drink problem is immensely simplified. The gist 
of the Guttenberg system is that no private person 
shall find a profit in selling rum, and that system 
has succeeded. 


Much Left to Say 

Much has been written and comparatively little 
said in the last month about Josepit PuLirzer, 
but there is plenty of time to say whatever needs 
saying, if any one ean do it. He is not nearly so 
dead as most people who die. That he made money 
and got rich is nothing, of course. It is done 
every day, and by people obscure to start with 
and to end with. That he made a successful news- 
paper is a matter of moment, for under any cir- 
cumstances that is a considerable feat and has 
consequences. But it was not that he made a news- 
paper, or even that he made it virtually without 
money except what it brought him in in the process 
of making, but that he made all newspapers, in 
that he left so many of them—all, perhaps—dif- 
ferent from what he found them and with differ- 
ences that he caused. It was natural that he 
should have wished to start a school of journalism; 
natural that he should have wished to provide for 
the training of his newspaper offspring. To think 
of him is to think of newspapers, of journalism, 
its place, its means, its powers, its possibilities, 
its sins, its shortcomings, its duties. The personal 
side of him, extraordinary as it was in so many 
respects, is a matter apart. Where he looms up 
marvelous, terrifying, enormously interesting and 
impressive is as the incarnation of the modern 
newspaper. He had the effect on his generation 
of a’ new microbe, or a discovery in science like 
radium or the X-ray—a very powerful effect, the 
extent of which there has as yet appeared no at- 
tempt to express or measure, 


Leave It to the Cofonel 

The World says: 

Where was Secretary TArr when President Rooss- 
VELT let the Steel Trust buy the Tennessee Coal and 
Tron Company ? 

Wasn’t he consulted? 

Who ean doubt it?—HArRPER’s WEEKLY. 

The testimony of Mr. Roosevett is perfectly plain 
on this point. He consulted Secretary-of-State Roor, 
not Seeretary-of-War Tarr, in the Tennessee Coal and 
Tron matter. 

Seeretary Tarr in no way figured in the matter, as 
Harper’s WEEKtY should know, unless it doubts the 
testimony of the principals. 


Perhaps we should know, but we don’t. The 
account of the particular conference participated 
in by President Roosrvetr, Secretary Roor, and 
‘Messrs. Gary and Frick is doubtless correct. But 
that does not mean necessarily that Secretary 
Tarr was not cognizant of what was being done, 
:or thac he did not specifically approve the Presi- 
dent’s action. Suppose we leave it to the Colonel. 


Brother Harlow Over-Praises Us 

Along of a paragraph published some weeks ago 
about the so-called “Forward Movement” to 
Christianize the country, Brother Hartow, of the 
Everett (washington) Herald, has written to us 
as follows: 





Everett, Wasnincton, November 8, rot. 

I know you will recognize the inelosed clip 
ping. I thank God, and 1 want to thank you, for 
such a sentiment in such a publication as HArpPER’s 
WEEKLY. It takes a lot of grit and courage for a 
man to write and publish in such a publication an 
expression like that. In these days when gross ma 
teriality is engulfing the nation, when isms are at 
tacking all religion and laughing in the face of God; 
when, alas, more and more the churches are turning to 
legislation as a means of redemption and forgetting 
the Master’s words to go and preach the gospel that 
men might be saved; when the man who dares defend 
Christianity is made the laughing stock of rich and 
poor alike, it takes a cold chilled nerve to throw such 
an expression as the ineclosed into the face of the 
cultured and uncultured heathen of this land. | 
thank God there remains somebody who retains a 
sense of the importance ‘of religious influence and 
has the courage to draw the line so clearly as was 
done. America needs a multitude of evangelists and 
fearless editors who will fight without quarter the 
peculiarly insidious heresies of the present days, and 
the tendency to put mere gratification of animal de 
sires above everything else. [ want to thank you for 
this. It is a cheerful message to me. 


This is a handsome message from Brother 
ITartow, and we are obliged to him. On one or 
two points he seems to have veered a little from 
the fact, and we want to set him right; and on 
another point we agree with him so heartily that 
it will he a pleasure to say so. 

The pith of the paragraph he commends was in 
these lines: 

The great cure for all the difficulties and troubles 
that lie ahead in this country and all the other ecoun- 
tries is the improvement, mentally, spiritually, 
morally, of the people of the country. The powers 
that must be used to secure that improvement are 
education and religion. Edueation gets ample atten- 
tion, but without strong reinforcement of religion it 
will not bring our country and our civilization safely 
through the perils ahead. It is mainly to religion 
that we must look to make men friends of peace, re- 
specters of justice, upholders of righteousness. — If 
there is to be nothing in our life but grab and get, no 
joys but the joys of the senses, no happiness except 
what is based on material superfluities, we shall not 
last long nor go far. If we are really to prosper in 
this country with a lasting and progressing pros- 
perity, the foundations of it must be laid in righteous- 
ness, and nobility and fortitude of character. Given 
those essentials, sound laws. liberty, justice, what- 
ever makes for human development, will follow. 


Brother IIArtow seems surprised to find such 
sentiments as these “in snch a_ publication as 
Ifarper’s Werkiy.” Why, we don’t know. Per- 
haps because the WEEKLY is a secular paper, and 
holds in the main to secular topies, and treats 
even this topic from a secular rather than a 
religious point of view. JIe is wrong in thinking 
it takes any particular grit or courage to print 
such sentiments in such a paper as the WEEKLY, 
or indeed in any paper. They are still popular 
and respected sentiments all over the United States, 
and in Christian countries generally; sentiments 
that Wasiincron would have endorsed, that Lry- 
coLN would have endorsed, and every notable 
President that our people have elected since 
Lincotn, and most of the other eminent leaders 
of our people. GLApstroNe would have endorsed 
them; Sauispury and Batrour, too, no doubt; and 
Lioyp-Grorcr, and Wititiwm of Germany certain- 
ly. Surely it requires no special courage to offer 
such sentiments to Americans whose institutions 
are based, and the hopes of millions of them al- 
ready centered, in them. 

We are less concerned than Brother Harrow 
is about the spread of materialism, because that 
is something that ebbs and flows; or about the isms 
that attack sound religion, because they are weed 
erops that pass. But to our mind he hits nearer 
the center when he speaks of the “churches that 
are turning to legislation . .. and forgetting the 
Master’s words to go and preach the gospel.” All 
attempts to Christianize the country by legislation 
will be futile. Legislation can do something, but 
it is very easily overdone. You cannot make char- 
acter by passing Jaws, but religion can make char- 
acter, and character is what our country needs. 


Madame Curie 

If Madame Cunir, having lost her husband, has 
leaned overmuch upon the mind and sympathies 
of the husband of another woman, it is pathetic, 
but not a thing to exclaim about. It is not good 
jor man to be alone, nor for woman, either, and 
the hardship cf the sole state is proportioned to 
the burden carried. Moreover, the world’s ma- 


chinery is less well adapted to help a solitary 
woman than a solitary man. Widowed men can 
go to elubs; widowed women usually lack that 
resource. At worst Madame Cvurir has disclosed 
a need that Greorce Exior disclosed before her. 
Many great men have felt the like; notably 
ParNeEtt. 








Some Objections to Woman Suffrage 

Frew subjects of conversation in-the present day are 
more productive of heated controversy than the much- 
mooted matter of woman’s inherent incapacity to cast 
a ballot. Few subjects of debate are more unintelli- 
gently handled. Current conversation on the subject 
might furnish excellent material for Punch; it does 
supply Life with some very humorous matter—humor- 
ous not always in the sense the genial writers intend 
it. One delightful gentleman, for example, meets 
every argument on the subject with the naive reply: 
“ Well, men have to stick to their wives Just as much 
as women to their husbands.” His profound re- 
searches into the subject having apparently left him 
under the impression that the whole movement is 
carried on by ladies bored by their husbands with a 
view to a general shifting of marital relations. Men 
will-draw conclusions illogically from insufficient data: 
it has been one of their failings from time immemorial, 
and women must bear as patiently as they may with 
innate failings. 

Just why the political enfranchisement of women 
should be conducive to any form of polygamy we fail 





to see. Women are notoriously conservative on moral 
points. Easy and ready divorce will probably remain, 


under whatever political reforms that take place, the 
particular luxury of the idle ‘rich and of the dramatic 
profession, which has some inherent tendency that 
way. 

Another familiar method of coping with the subject 
is to ask why women should demean themselves to 
demand political rights when it is perfectly simple 
to get anything they want for the mere asking <Ac- 
cepting that statement—which is, of course, not in the 
least borne out by the facts—one might submit that 
one serious objection to the asking method is that it 
consumes too much valuable time and takes a woman 
out of her home too much. It takes a great deal of 
time to serve on committees and plead one’s cause be- 
fore legislatures. Secondly, it is not dignified to ask 
of strange men as a favor that which is felt to be 
the inherent right of any sane adult. To be forced to 
get by cajolery or personal influence what is in the 
natural order right is harmful to character. More- 
over, the facts do not bear one out that it is as easy 
to get what one needs by asking as by voting. The 
women of Australia had sent committees to legislature 
for years to try to get the wages of the women teachers 
in the public schools made the same as the men’s in 
the same grades, but it was all without avail. The 
year after the suffrage was granted to women this 
bill was passed. To be sure, the women of New York 
have accomplished the same end without the vote, but 
how many times have they appeared before the legis- 
lature without results first? Indeed, we have every 
reason to believe that the natural way is both quicker 
and more effective. 

One great fear of the adult-suffrage opponents is 
that the vote unsexes women. Surely those who in- 
dulge in so ungrounded a fear may rest easy. Sex is 
older than our civilization, and the sex of woman is as 
solidly grounded as that of man. There is no more 
reason to fear that a change of method will unsex 
women than to fear that a man who sews will become 
a woman, One might as well fear that if a woman 
votes she will develop a bass voice. 

Another superstition that ought to be faced is the 
one which takes it for granted that women in the 
mass are supported by men and have no need of repre- 
sentation other than that offered by their natural 
protectors. As a matter of fact, when LLoyp-GEORGE 
recently raised objection to the conciliation bill grant- 
ing suffrage to the taxpaying women of England, on 
the grounds that it would admit only a few well-to-do 
ladies, it was found on taking the census that eighty- 
five per cent. of the women of England were taxed 
cither as wage-earners or as living on inherited prop- 
erty of their own. It is a matter of statistics that 
over seven million American women are filling gainful 
positions, supporting themselves and others. The busi- 
ness and professional woman, writes the director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, has developed as 
naturally as the great merchant class developed in 
the Middle Ages or the world-wide industrial classes 
of the nineteenth century. 

If the question is, Are women ready for the suffrage? 
then no thoughtful person could say anything but 
“No.” All women are not eapable of voting intelli- 
gently, nor all men. It may be a long time before 
the mass of women live down their long ostracism 
from national interests. But there is one hopeful 
fact. to contemplate in the matter—women are not 
only by tradition and long training conservative, they 
are biologically conservative. “If the greater varia- 
bility of men,” writes Dr. CHARLES OTTO GLASER, of 
the University of Michigan, * is the gift that fits them 
to explore new fields, nothing is more certain than 
that the less erratic organization, both physical and 
mental, of women fits them for administration, con- 
servatism, tradition, and culture.” “Society to-day 
is losing the services of a specialist in these matters,” 
continues the same writer; “ one, too, who is not only 
endowed by nature, but strengthened by education.” 
“When once this beeomes clear, shall we continue to 
doubt her ability to breast the waves of jingoism that 
periodically unsettle our markets and industries, dis- 
tort the price of living, and even carry us into trivial 
yet costly war?” 

Even those most opposed to adult suffrage have 
ceased to hope that their cause will win. The fight 
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against woman’s enfranchisement was lost centuries 
ago, when at the Council of Macon in the sixth cen- 
tury it was decided by a majority vote of one that 
women had souls. The conservatives prophesied then 
that there would be no end to the awful results of any 
such concession. They were right. Women, newly 
endowed with souls, just like men, threw themselves 
with vim into religious controversy, and even to-day 
they are the mainstay of established religion. They 
have not stopped short of martyrdom in the cause of 
their beliefs. The fight against the natural progression 
to political enfranchisement was lost when women 
finally gained the right to education. Since men have 
graciously endowed them with souls and then granted 
them an equal education with themselves, they cannot 
now well stop short of allowing them to use rationally 
the powers thus attained. 

Nor do we for an instant believe that men will be 
the losers when women have wider interests and fuller 
lives. One of the sad spectacles of modern life is the 
broad gulf between the interests and pleasures of the 
average woman and the average man. Men and women 
ean work together, but they take shockingly little plea- 
sure in one another’s society. Husbands and wives. 
once the accounts and the children are settled, have 
often not a single subject of mutual interest for refuge. 
Instead of the emancipation of women resulting in the 
estrangement of the sexes, as the genial editorial 
writer quoted above thinks, the community of inter- 
ests will brighten many a home and supply men and 
women with many a new bond of communion. 

For those, then, whe are convinced that the suffrage 
is going to be extended to women, whether they approve 
or not, and that, too, before very long, the next best 
step is to prepare women by careful study of the 
social problems before them to act as little unwisely 
as possible when the day comes and their sympathies 
and beliefs are a factor in the government. Govern- 
mental methods, efficiency in applying the law, the 
power of testing and giving evidence, municipal health, 
beauty, and integrity, the means of fighting graft—all 
these are subjects to which women might well be lend- 
ing attention in these days. Our country is sprinkled 
ever with women’s clubs studying literature, art, any 
and every subject unrelated to the immediate need of 
daily life. It is a pitiful sign of the way women have 
tried to fill in the unnatural gap in their lives. Would 
it not be better now for those women not too actively 
engaged in other necessary pursuits to prepare them- 
selves and such others as they can reach to be socially 
and politically efficient? 





Correspondence 


RAILROAD RETRENCHMENT 
PittsBuRG, Pa., October 11, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read with interest the recent article in 
your paper by Mr. Franklin Escher in regard to * The 
Retrenchment Policy of Railroads,” and note in the 
latter part of his remarks that he does not seem to 
know why the railroads should retrench so, from which 
| would infer that Mr. Escher is not very familiar 
with the railroad situation and is neither a railroad 
man nor an ex-railroad man. 

You will reeall Mr. Brandeis stated that he had a 
scheme to save the railroads of this country a million 
dollars a day, but as yet he has not revealed his won- 
derful scheme. Several of the magazines printed arti- 
cles on the question of efficiency in business, and dwelt 
at great length on the improved methods of handling 
bricks, and seemed to think that the same correspond- 
ing improvement could be effected in the various de- 
partments of the railroad service, while, as a matter 
of fact, the Motive Power Department of all the. rail- 
roads have their best men on each division constantly 
making reductions in the shop and other expenses 
where found necessary, by improving the personnel of 
the force, improvements in machinery by the installa- 
tion of labor-saving devices, watching carefully the coal 
consumption of locomotives by seeing that firemen are 
instructed as to the proper methods of firing an engine. 
In fact, all departments of the railroads are doing 
everything in their power to keep down expenses and 
at the same time keep up the high standard of efficiency 
in the fast and luxurious passenger trains demanded 
by the public, as well as through fast freight trains. 
Some railroads have succeeded in their efforts better 
than others, but all of them are working along the 
same lines of economical operations: and with the 
large number of railroad men out of employment, it 
shows that the railroads have succeeded in their efforts 
a little too well to suit these idle men, who long for 
the good times of 1906 and 1907, when they were all 
working full time. 

A statement prepared by a prominent railroad of- 
ficial shows that during the fifteen years from 1894 
to 1909 the prices of commodities and wages of labor 
increased thirty per cent., while there was no advance 
in railroad rates; and by reason of efficient methods 
the railroads prevented the prices of transportation 
from rising in proportion to the cost of labor and com- 
modities; the people of the United States were saved 
in those years '$7,144,343,000 in transportation charges. 
This is one-half as much as the net capitalization of 
cur railroads, which some men seem to think is en- 
tirely too high: but is it? Statisties show that the 
capitalization per mile of the railroads of the United 
States is less than $60,000, while for the railroads of 
England it is $314,000; for France, $139,390; Austria, 
$112,879; Germany, $109.788, ete., the United States 
ranking twelfth. 

The statements of expenses and earnings of the rail- 
roads shown by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are misleading, as the railroads. in their reports, are 
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not allowed to include the interest on bonds and other 
fixed charges and taxes, which amount to considerable. 
Taxes alone have increased from $246 per mile in 
1899 to $386 per mile in, 1909, an increase of fifty- 
seven per cent. In 1899 the railroads had to pay 
interest on their funded debt of $1,284 per mile, while 
in 1909 they had to pay $1,550, an increase of twenty- 
one per cent. In 1899 the railroads paid $501 per 
mile of line in dividends, while in 1909 they paid 
$1,008, an increase of over one hundred per cent., 
showing that, notwithstanding their increased expenses, 
the stockholders did not suffer any. 

There are not enough men in the entire govern- 
ment service at Washington to carefully analyze the 
numerous statements sent in to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the 1,200 railroads of the United 
States every month, which are prepared at great ex- 
pense and trouble, the printing bills on some railroads 
having increased as high as 350 per cent. in prepar- 
ing special statements and tariffs for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to be glanced at and_ filed 
away by a lot of clerks who probably never worked 
for a railroad. 

Just. recently they asked the railroads to send them 
a statement of the rates of pay of all employees for 
the past three years, which will have to be prepared at 
great inconvenience, and what possible good will it 
do the Interstate Commerce Commission when they 
get this information? 

The railroads in many cases have been guilty of 
wrong-doing in the past, but now that they know what 
the laws of our government are, and intend to obey 
those laws, and know that the government will get 
right after them if they do not, why not let them 
alone? I am, sir, 

GEORGE W. MINGUS, 
Railroad Supplies, Diamond Bank Building. 


MORE ABOUT PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., November 7, I91I- 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of October 21st, in defense of 
your opposition to Prohibition, you say: 

“Sexual desire affects the morals of men and causes 
crime, but the State does not make it its business to 
suppress it, though it does try to regulate it.” 

Such an argument is of course beside the case and 
utterly misleading. Sexual desire is an instinct, im- 
planted in every creature of flesh and blood, but mani- 
festing itself but little or not at all prior to the period 
of sexual maturity. The desire for aleohol is a habit, 
artificially created as a result of repeated use and in- 
dulgence. Every normal child, or the young of the 
lower animals, experiences sexuai desire as it grows 
up—but no child, puppy, calf, or other animal is born 
with a craving for aleohol any more than such a child 
has an implanted craving for green olives, catsup, 
Worcestershire sauce, or other articles which, through 
example and repeated indulgence in, it may ultimately 
come to like. The child who likes the taste of beer or 
whisky the first .time it drinks them is rare to the 
point of non-existence. If an individual never tastes 
alcohol or receives a dose of morphine, I am, quite sure 
that you will agree that it is in no danger of suffering 
from either alcoholism or morphinomania. As there 
is no particular virtue in the possession of an acquired 
taste for aleohol, and countless examples show that 
such a taste is a real source of physical, mental, and 
moral danger, why expose the child to it? Why 
make it easy for the coming generation to do itself 
harm? 

You are right—prohibition does not prohibit, as 
things are at present. We have with us persons who, 
since emerging from childhood, have acquired a desire 
for aleohol, and we have with us lawbreakers and 
others who, for money, are perfectly willing to supply 
their demands. Nay, more: these last-mentioned 
traffickers in human welfare, beside ministering to the 
desires of those with alcohol addiction, must see to the 
creation of alcohol addiction in the coming generation 
if they would not have their business dwindle away 
and stop for lack of .patronage as the present adult 
generation dies off. 

But prohibition—while it does not wholly control 
those with aleohol addiction, and those who, for the 
sake of dirty dollars, are willing to supply their 
fellow creatures with an agent for their harm—does 
protect the children in their innocence. When prohi- 
bition has foreed out of existence the so-called “ good ” 
type of saloon with bright lights, music, and alluring 
company, there is little incentive or opportunity for 
the young to acquire the liquor habit. I submit to 
you that few children in this State of Kansas, most of 
whom never saw a saloon, will acquire a craving for 
liquor through spending their money for the privilege 
of surreptitiously drinking rotgut whisky out of a 
dirty bottle from the hands of the town loafer, down 
back of the barn. 

When you argue in favor of the sale of alcohol as a 
beverage, why becloud or ignore the facts in the case; 
first, that the persons engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of liquors need the money, and that they resent 
the fact that certain fathers and mothers object to 
exposing their children to conditions directly caleu- 
lated to entice the latter to become sources of future 
profit to the liquor business; second, that persons who 
have acquired the alcohol habit become so dependent 
on liquor that they will connive at the breaking of 
laws to get it, or expose their children to the dangers 
of acquiring the habit under which they themselves 
labor. 

The liquor problem is a problem of several genera- 
tions. Strike at the legal sale of liquor now, and in a 
few decades we will have communities free from the 
liquor habit because its members have never been 
tempted to acquire the taste. The liquor men see this 
—and know that if they do not successfully fight pro- 
hibition now they will not be able to exploit to their 
selfish profit the generations yet unborn. 

Will you not. in fairness to a vital subject, give this 
communication space in the “ journal of civilization ”? 

I am, sir, 
E. L. Munson. 
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One Hundre 


By John Hobart 


5p HEN the people of St. George’s 
Ze celebrated last week the centennial 
N) of the church's existence, it seemed 
as if all New York took part in the 
commemoration From the begin- 
ning of the early service, at seven 
o'clock Sunday morning, through 
ES four services of the day, until 

“ON the climax on Friday evening in a 
reception given by the rector, wardens, and vestry- 
men at the Seventy-first Regiment armory, there was 
hearty recognition by the entire community of the 
great part played by St. George’s as one of the most 
helpful influences in the city. The ten thousand 
members of the congregation in Stuyvesant Square 
represented only the nucleus of the church's activi- 
ties in the erowded metropolis, and perhaps at the 
final reception more than on any other occasion there 
was emphasized the breadth and scope of its truly 
democratic appeal. At that reception the leading 
oflicials of the State and the municipality, men of 
leading in finance, commerce, the arts and learning, 
joined in fraternal celebration with artisans, laborers, 
and others less fortunate in temporal affairs. The 
spirit of St. George’s—the church free to all, regard- 
less of wealth or poverty, eminence or obseurity— 
held them in a band of real brotherhood. 

The completion cf the first century of St. George's 
existence as a church inevitably suggests a glance 
back to its beginnings as a Chapel of Ease for old 
Trinity Church. The initiative formative action was 
taken on April 15, 1748, when the Vestry of Trinity 
recorded its opinion 

“That it’s become absolutely Necessary to build a 
Chappell of Ease to Trinity Church, and being De- 
sirous to Build the same where it will be most Com- 
modious and Convenient to the Congregation in 
Generall—ordered, that the Church Wardens (with 
others named) be a Committee to Consider where will 





Years of 
a Great Church 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
NEW YORK, RECALLED BY ITS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 





be the most proper place for 
suilding the said Chappell, and 
to hear the Sentiments of the 
Congregation, with their several 
Reasons, and to make their 
Report to this Board with all 
convenient Expedition.” 

After carefully considering 
all the Sentiments and Reasons, 
the Vestry bought the “ lotts 


of Coll. Beekman, fronting 
Beekman’s and Van _ Cliff 


streets, near the Swamp,” and 
there built St. George’s Chap- 
pell—first child of old Trinity 
Church, which was at that time 
not old at all, but young and 
far from rich, though well 
founded. Even at that early 
day the congestion of popula- 
tion and trafilic in little old New 
York had forced many of the 
quieter folk to move north into 
the suburbs around John and 
Ann and Beekman’s | streets, 
just as to-day they move out 
to Ossining and Port Chester 
and Greenwich. Considerable 
taste and skill were displayed 
in the building, which was im- 
pressive through “ its spacious- 
ness, solidarity, and beauty.” 
It was faced with stone and 
had a tiled roof. The length, 
exclusive of the chancel, was 
ninety-two feet and its breadth 
seventy-two. The steeple, which 
was irregular in shape, rose to 














the height of one hundred and 
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seventy-two feet. The 
chancel - rail were con- 
structed of mahogany, 
which was given by a sea 
captain who had lost his 
mainmast in a storm and 
had rigged up a tempo- 
rary one in a West India 
island, where he _ had 
taken refuge, and where 
mahogany was the only 
lumber available. This 
he contributed to the 
church as a thank-offer- 
ing on his return to New 
York. Among the per- 
sonal gifts which were 
made toward. the build- 
ing of the chapel were 
one of ten pounds from 
the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and one of one 
hundred pounds from 
Sir Peter Warren, 
coupled with the request 
“that a pew might be 
appointed for Sir Peter 
and his family in case 
they should come to this 
country.” Mr. Isaac 
Latouche presented a 
marble font, for which 
“generous present” the 
thanks of the Vestry 
were voted to him Feb- 


ruary 4, 1751. The 
special charge of St. 


George’s Chapel was as- 
signed to the assistant 
minister of Trinity, the 
Rev. Samuel Auchmuty. 

The Rev. Dr. Inglis 
was one of the first min- 


isters to occupy’ the 
ehapel pulpit, and, 
te, though he was_ broad- 


minded enough to allow 
the Dutch Church to use 
the building for services, 
it is recorded that he 
refused to allow the 
** Rebels ” of the War of 
the Revolution to pollute 
the sacred precincts with 
their “ seditious and re- 
bellious effusions.” Two 
bits of the early history 
of the church stand out 
E clearly through the mists 
2 of time and afford a clear 
te | illumination of that 
golden age. If <n any 








St. George’s Chapel, Beekman Street, as it looked in 1752 
FROM AN OLD PRINT IN DR, HENRY ANSTICE’S “ HISTORY OF 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH ” 


Sunday the movement of 
vehicles along quiet 
Beekman Street dis- 
turbed those engaged at 


pulpit, reading-desk, and” 


The Rev. Hugh Birckhead, D.D., the present Rector of St. George’s 


divine service, the sexton calmly stretched a chain 
across the traffic and summarily shut off all move- 
ment. Also when the minister of St. George’s Chapel 
on a fair Sunday morning met his reverend brother, 
the minister of the Dutch church of St. Nicholas, as 
each was on the way to his charge, the two always 
stopped to exchange greetings. Again all traffic 
ceased, for the clergymen in full canonicals occupied 
the entire sidewalk. Admirers of both declared it was 
a gallant sight to see them giving and receiving sig- 
nals and salutes like two great frigates under all 
sail on the high seas. 

St. George’s had so grown in size and power that 
in 1811 it was separated from Trinity and _ incor- 
porated as an independent church, with a congrega- 
tion of one hundred and eighty-five families. The 
first rector was the Rev. John Kewley, M.D., who was 
installed in March, 1812. His successors have been 
the Rev. James Milnor, the Rev. Stephen Higginson 
Tyng, the Rev. Walter Wheeler Williams, the Rev. 
William 8S. Rainsford, D.D., and the present in- 
cumbent, the Rev. Hugh Bireckhead, D.D. The growth 
and development of the church have been constant, 
but its schools, societies, and other adjuncts inaugu- 
rated and developed by Dr. Rainsford have made it 
famous as perhaps the greatest institutional church 
in the Protestant world.. It is famous, too, for the 
reason that before its altar all men are equal; that 
no pews are reserved and it favors no class or person 
at the expense of another. 

The public anniversary service was begun at half 
past ten o’clock Sunday morning. Following the 
choir, which entered singing the Processional hymn, 
* Ancient of Days,” walked the senior warden, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, and the junior warden, Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting. Behind them were the vestrymen, 
Messrs. Seth Low, William Foulke, Henry W. Munroe, 
H. H. Pike, Dr. James W. Markoe, John Seely Ward, 
J. W. Harriman, William Edmond Curtis, and John 
Reichert, clerk of the vestry. Next in the procession 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president, and 
Frederick P. Keppel, dean of Columbia University, 
in academic robes: James Wood, president of the 
American Bible Society; Dr. Lawrence T. Cole, rector 
of Trinity School; Professor William Adams Brown, 
of the General Theological Seminary; Professor 
Charles N. Shepard, of Union Theological Seminary; 
the curates of the church, the Revs. Gerald Cunning- 
ham, George E. Norton, John Franklin Scott, and 
tobert B. McKay: the Rev. Newton Perkins, the 
Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, and the Rev. W. T. Crocker, 
all one time curates of St. George’s; the Rev. Dr. J. 
B. Holland, the Rev. Dr. Richard Bachman, the Rev. 
Ralph Brydges, the Rev. Dr. Henry Anstice, the Rev. 
Waldram Tyng, grandnephew of Dr. Stephen H. 
Tyng, rector of the church from 1845 to 1878, and 
the Rev. C. E. Milnor, grandson of the Rev. James 
Milnor, the first rector; the Rev. Dr. Hugh Bireck- 
head, rector; the Rev. William T. Manning, rector of 
Trinity Church; the Rev. William M. Grosvenor, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; the Rev. 
Dr. George F. Nelson, Archdeacon of the diocese; 
Bishop Charles Seadding, of Oregon, and Bishop Greer. 

The centennial anniversary day also marked the 
sixty-third anniversary of the Sunday in November, 
1848, when St. George’s Church moved into its pres- 
ent edifice in Stuyvesant Square. 
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AND WASHINGTON WAITS WITH A GOOD DEAL OF INTEREST 
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convention. The Republicans come 
back to Washington despondent, 
facing defeat and knowing it. The 
snap has gone out of them; they 
have no heart in their job. They 
trail into town like actors who have experienced the 
chilling blasts of one-night stands and have left hope 
with their baggage behind them. The comedian is 
more mournful than ever, even the tragedian has lost 
his sense of humor, and the soubrette no longer thinks 
it worth while to try to be alluring. All they want is 
to wind up the season and have the agony over as 
quickly as possible. Circumstances compel the Re- 
publicans to go through the form of legislation this 
winter, but they regret it. There is nothing that can 
arouse their enthusiasm, and they are impressed with 
the belief that, no matter what they do, it will count 
for nothing. If it were not for that inconvenient thing 
known as the Constitution—the existence of which 
they are always trying to forget, but never quite suc- 
cessfully—they would call off the session, make the 
Presidential nominations without delay, and submit 
their case to the people. Not that they have any ex- 
pectation of retrieving their fallen fortunes, but it 
would end the suspense. “I have often wondered,” 
said a somewhat cynical member of the House, * what 
the feelings of a murderer must be whose final appeal 
has been decided against him by the courts and who 
knows that there is no chance to escape his fate. I 
have often wondered whether he was thankful for 
even a short respite or regretted any further delay. I 
no longer have to speculate; I understand his feelings. 
He would like to- have the whole performance over 
without loss of time. That's the way I feel about it, 
and I believe I am not unlike the majority of the men 
on my side of the House. We are all more or less in 
an irritable frame of mind, and we shall only resume 
our normal condition when the election is decided and 
doubt no more exists.” 

The Republicans come back to Washington angry 
at themselves, more angry at their leaders, and most 
angry at the Insurgents; for it is indicative of the 
cleavage in the Republican party that in Washington 
when men talk of the Republicans they mean not the 
party as a whole, but the standpat Cannon-Payne- 
Dalzell faction, the remnant of the Old Guard who 
followed Aldrich and marched where McKinley led. 
In the Washington lingo a Republican is a Stand- 
patter; an Insurgent, who calls himself a Republican 
when he isn’t insurging, is simply an Insurgent; a neat 
and easy way of distinguishing men which leads to no 
complications. It is the Standpatters who are in a 
frame of mind. They know that they are facing 
defeat because of the incapacity and ineptitude of 
their leaders, who have shown no leadership. One 
may not be a profound admirer of the old régime, but 
in those days there were men in Washington who 
knew what they wanted and how to get it, and were 
able to map out a programme and carry it through. 
An extraordinary state of affairs exists in Washing- 
ton at the present time, never before perhaps paral- 
leled in ‘American politics. In neither Senate nor 
House on the Republican side is there any man 
with the personality to seize the imagination of 
the public or to command the discipline of his 
followers. There is no “general manager,” as 
there used to be when Senator Aldrich relieved 
the rank and file of the nuisance of voting and 
voted the Republican side as he saw fit. Not only is 
there no practical politician to manipulate affairs, 
but there is no intellectual leadership; there are a 
few men whose intellect no one questions, but who 
have no capacity for leadership. In the House it is 
the same. The iron rule of party discipline has 
broken. A party that was subservient to the Speaker 
and in his control is now rent in factions. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, are well and efficiently 
organized and responsive to their self-chosen leaders, 
working intelligently to carry out a_ well-balanced 
programme. 

The Standpatters are in the dumps, but the Insur- 
gents are moderately happy; not so happy as they 
would like to be, but able to find some joy in life. 
Their main purpose is to defeat Mr. Taft; to prevent 
his nomination if they can, which they know is a 
dream beyond their hopes; failing that, to prevent 
his re-election, which they believe they can accom- 
plish. Having nothing to lose, the Insurgents can 
afford to do anything for the sake of gain. Having 
no capital, they need have no fear of bankruptcy. 

_ The Republican party, as a party or as torn fac- 
tions, has the choice of two candidates—President 
Taft or Senator La Follette. There is nothing be- 
tween. It is extraordinary, so extraordinary that no 
man of this generation has seen its like. The party 
must either renominate President Taft (which every 
competent observer agrees will be done) and risk the 
enmity of Insurgency, or take La Follette and thereby 
admit defeat in advance. Since the Civil War the 
Republican party has never been so poverty-stricken 
in candidates. For half a century there has been no 
Republican convention when there were not at least 
half a dozen strong men competing for the honor of 
the nomination, and the only problem confronting the 
delegates was the embarrassment of reconciling con- 
flicting ambitions and selecting the strongest and 
most available leader; at times the choice was so 
difficult that as a compromise a nonentity like Hayes 
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was selected; but even Hayes loomed large against 
the background of the war. To-day there is abso- 
lutely no one except the President or the Senator 
from Wisconsin. There is not a man in the Senate, 
with possibly the single exception of Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, whom only a party desperately hard up 
for a candidate would choose; for, while Mr. Cummins 
is a man of ability, his reputation is local rather than 
national, and he makes no appeal to the popular 
imagination. Outside of Cummins there is no one, 
nor can the House supply the deficiency. Tariff de- 
bates in the past have made presidents, but one would 
hardly take Mr. Payne to lead a forlorn hope, nor 
any other man on the Republican side who framed 
or championed the bill of all the abominations. — It 
is a striking thing, as showing how unmistakably the 
tide has turned and everything runs in the direction 
of the Democrats, that the only man in the last 
year who has made a reputation out of the tariff is 
the Democratic chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Underwood. One searches the list of 
Republican governors in vain for the dramatie dark 
horse and catches not even a glimpse of a hair of 
his tail. What a glorious chance for a strong man, 
a man who can make an appeal, whose sincerity or 
eloquence or courage or towering intellect would sweep 
all before him! He could grasp the nomination. It 
would be the one chance in American history for 
® Vice-President to become a historical character; but 
Mr. Sherman is not destined to play that réle. 

It was the Civil War that made the Republican 
party. It was the Civil War that made Republican 
presidents. The men who fought the war in the field 
and the cabinet were cast in heroic mold. Theirs 
were names to conjure with; to visualize despair and 
hope, triumph and courage; to revive the faltering 
and to stimulate the weak. They made the old young, 
for they took men back in memory to the day that no 
man who lived through it would willingly forego; 
they made the young regret youth for having been 
denied glory. Even the dullest and least imaginative 
was quickened when this appeal was made to him. 
Men who were great, great if only for the faet that 
they faced death. unflinchingly and suffered uneom- 
plainingly, have been succeeded by men of smaller 
ealiber, about whom there is little glamour, who differ 
in no wise pre-eminently from their fellows, whose 
name is no clarion cry; content to rely on party 
organization rather than their own strength and _ per- 
sonal qualities, 

The Republicans talk gloomily of the prospects of 
legislation for the session. ‘It will be a wrangle and 
a jangle from start to finish,’ was the terse forecast 
Gf one prominent Republican. They know that they 
can expect to accomplish little because of the hopeless 
division in the party ranks, and although they will 
attempt to pass some measures so as to provide them- 
selves with campaign material, they realize it will be 
scarcely a profitable occupation. The tariff and the 
trusts will be pushed to the front, but there is as 
little chance of the Republicans being able to agree 
on the one as on the other. Realizing, after it is too 
late, that the advice certain of the leaders gave to the 
President to induce him to veto the tariff bills passed 
at the fast session was a mistake, they are now 
jiggeringly nervous over the report of the Tariff Board, 
hoping that it will provide them with a bridge across 
which they can march to tariff revision. It has been 
permitted to become known that the board will find 
that both the cotton and wool schedules ean be safely 
reduced, that the President will approve their find- 
ings, and that bills modifying the existing schedules 
will not meet with Republican opposition in either 
the House or Senate. 

It would be ironic and still further evidence 
of the folly which has so conspicuously  distin- 
guished the Republican party during the last few 
years—and it was Balzac who observed that when 
an aet of folly fails it becomes a crime—if Mr. 
Taft were required to sign wool and cotton bills prac- 
tically identical with those passed at the special 
session, which he vetoed on the ground that the Ways 
and Means Committee did not possess sufficient in- 
formation scientifically to revise the tariff! Yet this 
is the position in which he is not unlikely to find him- 
self before the winter is over. His own followers 
cannot ignore his recommendation; the Democrats, 
now as in the past, are ready to pass any measure 
that imposes equitable taxation, relieves oppressive 
burdens, and prevents robbery under the guise of 
law. So far as the report of the Tariff Board is con- 
cerned, it will not materially alter the situation. Its 
members will be damned if they do, and damned if 
they don’t. Whatever report they make will be bit- 
terly opposed by extreme Protectionists and only re- 
luctantly accepted by the men wedded to Protection. 
No one loves the Tariff Board. The Protectionists 
abominate it, the Insurgents despise it, and the Demo- 
crats are indifferent. But Mr. Taft must treat his 
own creation with distinguished consideration, for 
it was the Tariff Board that was to change the whole 
system of tariff-making and bring about scientific 
tariffs in the future. It would be farcical, to say the 
least, if all the money and fury expended on the Tariff 
Board led to the same results as those more quietly, 
expeditiously, and economically reached’ by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The trusts, of course, we are to have; for the 
trusts, like the poor, are always with us. Yet one may 
predict with a feeling of confidence that there will 
be no trust legislation at the present session.. The 
Sherman Law will remain on the statute-books for 
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good or for evil as events may prove, but the hope 
expressed in some quarters that the law ean be re- 
pealed or made less rigorous is folly. If anything is 
done, it will be toward the strengthening of the law, 
so as to correct the interpretation put upon it by the 
Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts decisions. 

Nomiually this is a Republican administration ; 
actually the Republicans are at the merey of the 
Democrats in the House and of the Democrats and 
Insurgents in the Senate. The House Democrats 
know what they want to accomplish, and have the 
power to translate desires into action, so whatever 
they set out to do will be achieved; but in the Senate 
there is no majority, and legislation can only be en 
acted by alliances. If the working arrangement 
made at the special session between the Democrats 
and the Insurgents, which made it possible for ‘the 
passage of the tariff bills, helds good, the bills sent 
up by the House can be passed, but if the Insurgents 
desert the Democrats and join forces with the Stand- 
patters there will be no legislation. It is much more 
probable, however, that the Insurgents will be found 
voting with the Democrats than with the Stand- 
patters, for they are incompatible elements and have 
nothing in common, But one must not overlook Mr. 
La Follette. Hungering for acknowledged leadership, 
charged with hate against Mr. Taft, longing to realize 
his high ambition, resourceful and untiring, the Wis 
consin Senator will play an important part this win- 
ter. To him the Senate is the anteroom of hope. 

In the opening days of the session an event having 
no connection with Congress will attract much greater 
attention than the proceedings of the legislative body 
and will have wide-reaching importance. The Na- 
tional Republican Committee will meet in this city 
carly in December, when Mr. Taft's opponents will 
make the first open assault on his defenses. Cap- 
tained by Mr. La Follette, the Insurgents will go be 
fore the committee and ask that instead of delegates 
to the national convention being elected in the old 
way—that is, delegates at district conventions and the 
four delegates at large at State conventions—they 
shall all be eleeted by a direet primary vote in every 
State, the voters being given an opportunity either 
to express their Presidential choice or to instruct the 
delegates for whom to vote, so that the funetion of 
the convention will be simply officially to record the 
preference expressed by the people when the dele- 
gates were elected. Mr. La Follette, of course, has no 
expectation that his proposal will be accepted, but its 
rejection will give him and his supporters another 
grievance and enable them to denounce boss rule and 
the domination of a minority. A month later the 
National Democratic Committee will also meet in 
this city to determine the time and place for holding 
the convention, and the committee will be urged to 
authorize the election of delegates by direct Presiden- 
tial primaries, which the Republicans will have re- 
jected. It will be said by the men who advocate this 
method of selecting delegates to a national conven- 
tion that in the truest and broadest sense it enables 
the people of every State to express their Presidential 
preference without interference, coercion, the manipu- 
lation of party leaders or political tricksters. It is 
us fair for one man as it is for another; it gives no 
one an advantage, and the candidate who cannot 
afford to submit himself to the people and have them 
say whether they want him for their candidate has 
no just cause for complaint if he is rejected for a 
rival. It is admitted, of course, that this reform in 
the method of electing delegates to a national con 
vention—and a very great reform it is—will meet 
with determined opposition, especially on the part 
of men who hold their power through control of the 
machine, for it is the swiftest means of putting an end 
to the power of the boss. If the Democrats are wise 
they will order this change for two reasons, first, be 
cause it is an honest method of testing public opinion 
—and in politics as well as in everything else honesty 
really does pay—and again because it would be amaz- 
ingly shrewd politics to do that which the opposing 
party has rejected in the face of a pronounced public 
opinion, 

Of course, men who dislike a candidate because he 
has fought boss rule and ring government will natu- 
rally oppose a reform that strips them of their power 
and restores power to the individual voter, where it 
really belongs. It may well be expected that members 
of the national committee who foresee only too clearly 
the nomination of Governor Woodrow Wilson, and 
for their own personal and selfish reasons dread it, 
will resort to every device to make his nomination 
more difficult, for Governor Wilson has tested his 
strength against the bosses and has incurred their 
enmity. It is a cardinal principle in polities of a 
certain kind that all bosses must stand together, irre- 
spective of the party to which they belong, for a 
greater obligation than party is the allegiance that one 
boss owes to another. The word has gone out among 
them that nothing must be left undone to defeat 
Governor Wilson’s nomination, because his nomination 
and election would deprive them of their occupation. 

The action to be taken by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in regard to the demand for direet 
Presidential primaries will be awaited with the 
keenest interest. It will show whether the committee 
is controlled by the bosses and is in favor of boss 
rule, or whether it is responsive to progressive public 
opinion and is prepared to afford Democrats an un- 
trammeled opportunity to express their choice for 
the nominee of the party. 

















A TAXI ABROAD -A’TALE @ 
BY CHARLES -JOHNSTON 


HIS article is in- 
tended to be at once 
an indignant pro 


test and a moral appeal. 
Let me begin by supply- 








ing the facts which are 
to lend fuel to our indig- 
nation, disposing them 
in an artful crescendo, 
which shall slowly but 
surely bring us to the 
boiling-point. To begin 
with, here is the incident 
which first opened my 
eves: 

Not long ago IT was in 
London, and, as it hap- 
pened, was staying at a 
cozy “family hotel.” with a historic family name, a 
little to the north of Oxford Street. It was evening, 
# warm, pleasant evening in autumn, and IT wished 
to pay a visit to some friends of mine who were stay- 
ing in a hotel, also with a historic family name, some 
little distance to the south of that same long and delight- 
ful thoreughfare. So, having duly donned glad apparel, 
JT went down-stairs, though there was a “‘lift,’’ and con- 
veyed to a tall, gold-embroidered person in the hall the 
fact that my heart desired an automobile. He said, 
“Yes, sir; certainly, sir!’ in his gentlemanly way, treat- 
ing me quite as an equal, and, drawing from his pocket 
a whistle, stepped with grave dignity to the door, and 
blew a shrill and piercing blast. Hardly had the echoes 
died out upon the pavement when an automobile was 
standing at the door, with a polite, sedate person at 
the wheel; one who, you could see, respected himself as 
an Englishman should. It was really an automobile, 
such as one sees in those optimistically worded and 
charmingly illustrated advertisements in the back pages 
of the magazines, such an automobile as any gentleman 
might be pleased to drive in, a normal affair with a 
brougham-shaped tonneau, of a pleasant dark tone, and 
upholstered in becoming cloth; and I felt quite happy 
and pleased when my gold-laced friend threw open the 
door with friendly dignity, ushered me in, and closed it 
again with an efficient snap, meanwhile conveying to the 
chauffeur, who touched his hat, the address to which he 
was to Carry me. ° 

I have at times felt affluent enough to take a taxi in 
New York. Therefore my first impulse, as it would be 
vours, dear reader, was to glance at the indicating disk. 
It bore only a solitary figure 8; not eighty or eight 
hundred; so, reassured, I sank back into my corner. with 
no full realization of the bearing of that single figure. 
I was too completely absorbed in the pleasure of being 
there, of watching the lamps flash past in the dusk, 
while unmistakably English folk silhouetted themselves 
against the well-lighted shop-windows, walking this way 
or that in their sturdy English fashion. In due time we 
crossed Oxford Street, with its dim, imaginative vista 
toward the Marble Arch and Hyde Park in one direction, 
and toward the Holborn Viaduct in the other. Then we 
went on south, through a seemly street or two, and along 
the side of a quiet, drab-colored, dignified square, which 
again born a high, historic name, and in a moment more 
we drew up quietly, with due British dignity, at my 
destination. J have said that, on certain widely spaced 
occasions, | have taken taxis in New York. Therefore, 
since the time for the reckoning had come, I verified the 
fact that IT had several sovereigns in my waistcoat pocket, 
and breathed a sigh of relief. I was about to open the 
door and step out when a small but gorgeous person, with 
many buttons down his breast and much gold on his cap, 
came forward, touched the said cap, and opened the door 
for me. Then I looked at the indicator, There was 
still that solitary figure 8. As it could hardly be eight 
pounds, even for a taxi, I decided that it must be eight 
shillings, and, subconsciously translating, I said to my- 
self: ‘Well, that is only two dollars! Not so awfully 


bad!’ Then IT looked again, rubbed my eyes, and looked 
harder, Gentle reader, it was eight pence, that is to say, 


sixteen cents. looked at that clock-faced thing, expect- 
ing that it was asleep, and would now wake up and begin 
to register; and onee more I thumbed over my sov- 
ereigns, to be prepared for the worst. I saw that the 
sedate, quiet-mannered chauffeur was also looking, and 
expected hin to comment on the fact that the machinery 
had stopped, but he did no such thing, but simply said, 
in his nice, respectful way, “Eightpence, please, sir!” 

That was one of the great moments of my life. In 
my enthusiasm T gave him one and six, being a tip of 
about a hundred and twenty-five per cent., whereat, with 
so ne warnth, he said, “Thank you very much, sir!’ and 
drove quictly off. 1 entered the well-lighted, rather 
ornate hall, deeply moved and ruminating. The total 
sum which had procured me so much dignity and ease 
was equal to thirty-six cents, of which sixteen cents was 
fare and twenty cents tip. 

In order that there might be no possibility of error, I 
had the buttoned youth whistle up the wind for another 
auto wien my visit was ended, and presently found my- 
self in an equally well-looking and well-moving tonneau, 
with comfortable room for five, once more whirling past 
gas-lamps through the brown and animated dusk of 

. London, There I made a courageous resolve: I would 
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give the man no more than a shilling, supposing the clock- 
thing once more registered 8, of which I was not over- 
confident, having, as I say, taken an occasional taxi in 


Gotham. It did, however; and there was my tall friend 
in gold, once more opening the door for me, and bowing 
his properly reticent gratification at my return. Heroic- 
ally, under his very eyes, I did hand that chauffeur one 
shilling, whereat, to my astonishment and deep satisfac- 
he said, “Thank you, sir!” without a touch of reproof 
or acrimony in his voice, and faded away softly into the 
night. Supported by my gold-laced friend, I entered 
the hall of my hotel, thinking seriously. It was then 
that I determined to write this article and reveal the 
truth. I had paid one shilling, or twenty-four cents, 
one-third being a tip, for a drive through a fashionable 
part of London, over a distance that would have taken 
me ten or fifteen minutes on foot, in an auto which looked 
exactly like a private machine but for that modest 
indicator, and, after all this ease and dignity, I had been 
courteously thanked by the chauffeur, who had touched 
his hat, and departed in evident content. Twenty-four 
cents including what, from the chauffeur’s point of view, 
was evidently an adequate tip! 

Earlier in the day I had arrived from the Continent, 
by way of Ostend and Dover. Coming to Charing 
Cross station, I had chartered an auto for myself and a 
lady. This does not weaken the evidence, reader, nor 
impeach the character of the witness. I do not mean any 
lady, a chance or fortuitous lady, but one with whom the 
law incontrovertibly authorizes me to travel. As I say, 
I chartered an auto at Charing Cross, duly inducted the 
lady into the off corner, piled in six pieces of luggage—not 
baggage, you observe, but luggage, as this was England— 
including two large and heavy trunks, for which there was 
platform room in front beside the chauffeur; thereupon 
we made our joyful way, in the gathering twilight, across 


“ Eightpence, please, sir” 


the busy Strand, through Trafalgar Square with its 
stately pillared National Gallery and Landseer lions, in 
due time coming to thronged and animated Regent 
Street. There I stopped at a tailor’s long enough to pur- 
chase an ulster which had paid no Aldrich duty, and, 
having paid the bill to a leisurely, friendly person in a 
frock coat, I returned to my auto, and entered it slowly, 
having caught something of the frock-coated person’s 
urbane detachment, and we proceeded on our way up 
Regent Street, across Oxford Street with its traditions, 
and so to the hotel I have already spoken of. Well, all 
that commodity and glory, including a gratuity to the 
sedate and grateful chauffeur, cost me three and six or 
four shillings, which is to say, a dollar or less. Here is 
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surely matter for indignation and 
moral appeal. 
That morning, 


rather we, the 


as I have said, I, or 
authenticated dame 
and myself, had come from the Con- 
— tinent, by the Belgian route. We had 
taken train from Brussels, about ten 
of the clock, as my memory goes. We 
had, in fact, had ample time, before 
entraining, to take an auto, as well or 
better upholstered than the London 
ones, wherein we had gone for a long 
drive through the boulevards of that 
sunlit city, stopping to admire the 
stately Palais de Justice on the hill, 
descending past the King’s palace to 
the great square, with its soaring and beautiful Hotel 
de Ville and King’s House, and through side streets, 
where we stopped to buy picture-postals, and, finally, 
back to the station, the Gare du Sud. All of which, 
good reader, cost me three or four franes, or, say, with 
a tip, one dollar. And a printed sign announced ex- 
pressly that the tip was facultatif, or purely optional. 
One dollar for all of this. 

Three days earlier we were in Berlin. We had been 
“doing” the galleries and admiring Boecklin’s pictures. 
Being therefrom somewhat exhausted, for our admiration 
had really been great, we took an auto home, one of those 
fine, clean, well-groomed autos one finds everywhere on 
the Continent and in England, and decided to return 
through the Tiergarten, Berlin’s city park, where the 
animals disport themselves. We were staying in a new 
quarter of the city, among wonderful streets of apart- 
ment houses, which moved us almost to tears when we 
thought of the hideousness of the corresponding streets 
in upper Manhattan, and in due time we arrived. For 
this we paid, with trinkgeld, four marks, that is to say, 
one dollar. 

A few days earlier, being in Stockholm, the canaled 
Venice of the North, I had occasion to go from my 
hotel to the indispensable Thomas Cook’s. I took an 
auto, went there, put through my business, which in- 
cluded a sleeping-car berth from Copenhagen to Ham- 
burg, returned to the station, and caught my train. For 
all this I paid two Swedish crowns, or, say, sixty cents, 
again tip included, 

A few days before that I happened, for good works done 
in a former birth, as the Hindus say, to be in the queenly 
city of Vienna. My hotel, a charming place of refuge, 
with a restaurant in a garden brilliant with geraniums 
and scented with heliotrope, was in Mariahilfer-strasse. 
I wanted a walk, and so betook myself eastward, toward 
the Ring and the older 
city, passing palaces and 
treasures of art, and 
finally arriving at, and 
crossing, the Danube 
canal, only less wide and 
imposing than the veri- 
table Blaue Donau_ itself. 
In parenthesis, I heard 
one Austrian tell  an- 
other: “It never is blue, 
you know!” But that is 
apart. I went farther, 
through a garden adorn- 
ed with  chestnut-trees, 


nurse-maids, and  Aus- 
trian babies, and_ then, 
somewhat weary, be- 


thought me of my return, 
and looked at my watch. 
It indicated _ five-thirty, 
and I had an _ appoint- 
ment at my hotel at six. 
An anxious moment. 
Then came, with relief, 
the obvious suggestion: 
“This is a civilized land; 
take an automobile!” [ 
did, rode charmingly back 
through some of the most 
beautiful urban — scenery 
in the world, reached my 
hotel in ample time, and 
paid three and a_ half 
crowns — about seventy 
cents, with pourboire. 

It is exactly the same thing in Dresden, capital of the 
kingdom of Saxony, and in Munich, metropolis of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. In these seven royal and imperial 
capitals the fare at which one starts, and which covers 
a considerable ride, is eightpence, or seventy-five cen- 
times, or seventy — or drei, that is to say, fijteen 
or sixteen cents. The increment, for greater distances, is 
proportionately small: twopence, or twenty centimes, if 
it be not ten! Here, reader, is cause for indignation. 
Now for the moral appeal. Would it not be to the 
point to inquire next why, if what I have described be 
possible in seven royal cities of Europe, the same thing 
should not hold good in New York? Is the answer that 

. Americans are the most supine people on earth? 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE WAYWARD CHILD IS THAT OF THE INCOMPETENT PARENT 


By John J. Freschi 


Member of the Board of New York City Magistrates 


S90 adapt a familiar truism, the bad 
Re child is the parent of the adult crim- 
inal. It is a conclusion not free 
wt from banality—but it is at least sig- 
nificant. Juvenile delinquency is on 
the increase—that is, so far as is 
shown by the court records, though 
33 whether boys and girls are worse 
°*“ than they used to be is a moot ques- 
Perhaps the alarming figures are due to the 










tion. 
growing tendency toward special jurisprudence with a 
view to analyzing and correcting juvenile lawbreaking. 





On Saturdays she treated 


In 1909—the last year for which I have the figures 
—more than fifteen thousand children were haled to 
the children’s courts of New York for offenses ranging 
from truancy to murder. And of this number it was 
possible to trace back and show that in about eighty 
per cent. of the cases parental incompetency or worse 
was at the reot of the trouble. 

This fixing of parental responsibility applies to 
every walk and condition of life—to the metropolis, to 
the small town, to the country district; applies 
whether juvenile transgressions lead to courts of jus- 
tice or are expiated to the tune of the paternal rod. 

Sitting in judgment on the little lawbreakers, the 
magistrate has ample opportunity to analyze the count- 
less ways, direct or contributory, in which parents 
unconsciously help toward the undoing of their off- 
spring. More often the parent errs negatively than 
positively. Think of the troublesome boys and _ girls 
vou know, and see if you cannot trace their faults back 
to the parents. 

Children are but masses of clay in the molding— 
soft and plastic to impressions, and quick with the 
spirit of imitativeness. That quaint usage of the hands 
of baby sister is exactly copied from her mother. 
Mother will proudly tell you so. That way little 
brother pounds on the table when talking excitedly is 
from papa. Papa will entertain you with the proofs. 
But when the children lie outrageously, when they erib 
pennies or goodies, that is a different matter! Mother 
forgets the numberless social lies she told in the pres- 
ence of the children; papa forgets that practice of his 
of stealing fares on the trolley cars and then boasting 
of it. 

At this formative stage the child does not distin- 
guish any degrees of transgression. All sorts of steal- 
ing are just “swiping ”—all sorts of lying are only 
“fibbing.” And too often when the youngster does 
reach the age of understanding the difference between 
serious misdeeds and what the complacent parent terms 
‘childish naughtiness,” the child’s character has been 
warped permanently. Fear of the law or society’s 
taboo may curb his inclinations; nevertheless he will 
always hold a tolerance for vices, perhaps practise 
them when he can do so safely. At any rate, he will 
in turn infeet his own children with the seeds of petty 
vicrousness, 

“Spare the red and spoil the child” is a convincing 
adage. It marks the boundary between the indulgent 
parent and the exacting parent. And yet, as between 
the two, there is little to choose. I take the “ rod” 
as the symbol of discipline. It is as often overused 
as underused. T make no exeuse for the indulgent 
parent. We have seen his work, alas, too often— 
seen the boy and girl encouraged toward the shoals 
of disaster with unlimited spending money and a free 
foot to do as they would. There is no need to empha- 
size the fact that the indulgent parent is to blame for 
his bad child. 

But we do not so often recognize the eases of chil- 
dren who go wrong beeause their parents are too exact- 
ing. There are many such. The angelic child is rare 
in real life, thank Heaven! Hold the normal young 
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animal in the leash too tightly and you strive against 
one of the strongest of forces—the effervescence of 
childhood. Most often you will drive the child to 
hypocrisy in every thing it does—the harmless things 
as well as the harmful; you make of him a sneak and 
a cad and everything that is mean. If the adage of the 
rod were altogether true, and a super-sanctified envi- 
ronment were the wellspring of all virtue, why then 
do some sons and daughters of religious parents, of 
ministers,*go wrong? Is it because there was instilled 
in them at the impressionable age an aversion from 
what their elders rigidly held to be proper living? 





him to visits to museums 


I remember one bright-faced lad of about thirteen 
who was arrested for stealing. With another boy of the 
street-urchin type he had been cutting lead pipe out 
of vacant buildings, ruining hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of plumbing for the few cents the junk dealer gave 
for the spoils. His mother, a deeply religious woman, 
was heartbroken. She could not understand how this 
could happen to her boy. With anguished sobs she 
explained how well raised, how carefully watched he 
had always been. She had shielded him from vicious 
influences. To guard him against contamination she 
hed practically denied him the companionship of boys. 
At the close of school sessions he must report home 
within a few minutes. He played in his own yard 
by himself; he got no pennies because candy might 
injure him; he was never allowed to attend moving- 
picture shows because the 
mother held them to be 
demoralizing to youth. 
On Saturdays she treat- 
ed him to walks in the 
parks, visits to museums, 
ete. On Sundays the boy 
spent most of the day 
in church and Sunday- 
school. The mother con- 
gratulated herself on hav- 
ing a model son. He 
never complained — once 
he had learned that com- 
plaint constituted rebel- 
lion and brought whip- 
pings. 

Do you blame that 
youngster? It must have 
been a terrible strain for 
that full-of-life, human 
boy. He had fallen as 
most boys do at some 
time or another, under 
the delightful influence of 
a scalawag school-mate. 
From him he learned 
the delights of playing 
truant. 

Idleness gave oppor- 
tunity for moving pic- 
tures, and as such things 
cost money the stealing 
followed. 

T made that mother see 
that she was to blame. 
He was not a bad_ boy. 
but simply full of life 
and the desires of normal 
childhood. He wanted to 
be out with the other 
“ fellows.” to play ball, 
and Indians, and robbers: 
and sinee he couldn't 
compass this with moth- 
er’s permission, he com- 
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compassed it anyhow. And his secret rebellion, short- 
lived though it was, had started him on the way 
toward becoming a sneak, a liar, a hypocrite, as well 
as a thief. 

Want of tact, want of understanding, want of sym- 
pathy on the part of the parents are responsible for 
much of the intractability of youth. Is there truth 
in the statement that few parents are fully competent? 
It has often been advanced. Men and women who would 
fail miserabiy at trying to raise a dog become the 
arbiters of voung lives so complex, so emotional, so 
impulsive and impressionable that the slightest error 
in management will often stamp marks on the charac- 
ter that rarely if ever can be erased. We have made 
a step forward in teaching to future mothers the 
scientific care of children so far as their physical 
welfare is concerned. We will make a still bigger 
stride for the moral betterment of the world when we 
include a course of study of the psychology of child- 
hood. The parent should study the mind of the child. 

Few parents ever stop to think that the child has 
rights which often run contrary to their own ideas. 
Few parents ever put themselves down to the mental 
level of the child and look at things from his stand- 
point. Few parents in enforcing discipline ever take 
the trouble to study the disposition of the child and 
impose the bonds in a way that minimizes the pain. 

It is as natural for a child to lie when it has been 
naughty as it is for the mischievous dog to run when 
it sees its angry master. As the child too often comes 
to see it, the lie is his only defense—and this is almost 
always the fault of the parent. Does it not follow 
that if you keep a child constantly on the defense you 
keep it constantly lying? 

Too many parents make the mistake of magnifying 
the seriousness of the child’s misdeeds. This is to 
impress the youngster with its iniquity and bring about 
reform. It does neither. It makes the child lie harder 
to avoid punishment. I have found a way that seldom 
fails to bring the truth from youthful offenders. Per- 
haps it is not original; yet it is effective. The child 
comes into court deeply awed, alarmed, unnerved, 
eager to do anything to escape some awful punishment. 
To the immature mind, to deny everything seems the 
best method. Some carry it so far that they deny 
things in their, own favor. 

The policeman has described how the boy pulled 
the queue of the Chinaman. The terrified youngster 
is shifting his eyes from the officer to me, watching 
for signs of judicial wrath. He rarely sees it on my 
face. Instead, I display interest, even a suggestion 
of amusement. “ Well, well,’ I say, jocularly, ‘“ you 
certainly gave him a scare, eh?” The boy grasps the 
idea that I am condoning the offense, perhaps even 
admire it. It is the vainglory of boyhood to claim 
all admired exploits. “ Yes, sir,” he’ll say; “I did it.” 
All the tense bearing is gone from the boy. He has 
found it effective and much more comfortable to tell 
the truth. 

Then—though not too abruptly—I swing my attitude 
to disapproval. 

“Of course,” I say grudgingly, “boys don’t think 
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how bad these things are when they’re having fun. 
But you're a sensible little man, so it’s clear to you 
now. You must promise never to do such a thing 
again. The next time you come before me I'll have to 
be very severe.” 

I don’t say that this plan always works perfectly, but 

at least it is better than simulated horror and sever- 
ity. One cannot punish a young child with real sever- 
ity. Almost always they must be dismissed with a 
warning. Now, the boy who has lied thinks it was his 
lying that saved him. He concludes that it will always 
save him. So he repeats his offenses and continues his 
lying. 
“ Here is a method that might be tried by any parent. 
Understand, I do not advise that the child be taught 
that it can offend at its own sweet will and always 
escape consequences by admitting the error. Impress 
it upon him or her that an offense once condoned must 
not be repeated under penalty of doubly severe pun- 
ishment. 

As ail children differ—though most parents do not 
take this into aeccount—so must punishments differ. 
Spanking is rarely effective; though in combination 
with other measures it often has contributive potency. 
Most sturdy boys would far rather have a spanking 
and get it over than be kept in the house over the 
Saturday holiday. And so it goes. Deny the child 
what you know he most desires or likes, and give him 
time to think over the unprofitableness of his misdeeds. 

As a fact there are children in whom punishment 
seems only to increase their intractability. These are 
the stubborn children. Stubbornness well directed is 
a good thing. It makes for strength of character. 
And the saving feature in the stubborn child—the so- 
ealled bad child—--is that he most often has an emo- 
tional nature, a tender heart. 

There was a little fellow nine years old who, when- 
ever any one offended him, would spit in his face. 
Father, mother, relatives, strangers, it made no differ- 
ence. They had punished that youngster in every way 
they could invent. The boy’s will was iron. Whipping 
proved a failure. The father would spank for ten 
minutes, and at the conclusion the boy would turn and 
spit in his face. The father, who was a friend of mine, 
brought the boy before me, hoping I could awe the 
youngster inte goodness. Thus [ learned that invari- 
ably after his anger had cooled the boy was _heart- 
broken and penitent. 

My prescription was to work on the lad’s good 
heart. Thereafter, whenever he spat in his parents’ 
faces, they did not show anger. Instead, they pre- 
tended that they were caused great physical anguish. 
It was deceit, of course, but it was excusable. The 
boy saw that he apparently caused great suffering to 
his parents. At first he was puzzled; then his heart 
was troubled. Little by little he began to control his 
temper. In six months the nasty practice was a thing 
of the past. 

It is astonishing, the tender age of some of the 
youngsters who are brought in by parents who say 
they cannot control their offspring. They fail usually 
because they do not take the trouble to study child 
nature. There was one ten-year-old boy who seemed 
proof against punishment of any kind. He was a 
manly little chap with an abiding dislike of girls. 
We used that as a lever. Thereafter, when he offended, 
the parents took his clothes away and left him only 
an old dress of his sister’s. He had then either to 
stay in the house or go out and be called “ sissy ” by 
the boys. Before long he began to mend his ways. 

In this connection [ recall the case of a little fellow 
of German parentage whose parents were in comfort- 
able circumstances but overfrugal and saving. That 
boy was arrested for begging at subway stations. The 
parents felt that they were disgraced; the boy had a 
good home; they could not understand why he had 
done this. Then the truth came out. There was an 
older sister, and as fast as she outgrew her shoes they 
were passed to the little fellow. He pleaded for real 
boy shoes of his own; the “ fellows” all taunted him, 
he said. Then the youngster had compromised with 
his parents. If he were to earn money by running 
errands, could he buy himself real boy shoes? They 
agreed. He did not earn money fast enough. The 
begging was the result. : 

Parents who flatly deny their children all amuse- 
ments put a premium on lying and dishonesty. The 
trouble is that most grown-up persons hold it unneces- 
sary to explain anything to children. A blunt “no” 
should settle the matter finally. But it does not. The child 
gets the idea that he is abused, not treated like other 
children. Does the child want something that cannot 
be afforded? Then make this clear, and at the same 
time instill the idea of industry and manly independ- 
ence by showing him that little chores done after 
school for people who have no children will earn him 
what he desires. 

Although in the children’s courts poverty is most 
often represented, it does not follow that poverty any 
more than prosperity encourages juvenile delinquency, 
or that poor parents are more apt to set a bad example 
to the child. 

There was one young son of a rich father who was 
brought before me for having hurled a stone through 
a window. The father came to court in an automobile. 
When the case was called he sprang up and pleaded 
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HE pointed with his finger to the pit 

And said, “If you could guess the peri! of it, 
How many hells within its darkness. hide, 

And what implacable hands on every side 
Reach up to clutch you some day unawares— 
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Not because the children inherit their vices, but because they imitate them 


“not guilty” for the son. The boy was guilty—he 
finally admitted it; and then the father was given a se- 
vere lecture for trying to make a perjurer of-the boy. 
He declared that he could not believe his boy would 
have done such a thing. We finally sifted out the fact 
that, the lad’s mother being dead, he was cared for by 
servants. The father was so busy that he saw the 
youngster on an average only once a week. He swal- 
lowed the laudatory reports given by the servants to 
avoid their own shortcomings in guardianship. 

Investigation by boards of education has shown that 
a majority of the intractable scholars are suffering 
from growths in the nose, enlarged or inflamed tonsils 
or glands, defective teeth, and so on through a long 
rfnge of chrenie conditions peculiar to children. While 
these ailments are not immediately serious, their 
effect is to make a child nervous, irritable, truculent, 
and shiftless. Records show that all children “ bad” 
from such causes become good when-the cause is re- 
moved or corrected. Does it not follow then that the 
parent of such a child who does not see to it that 
the little one has medical assistance is directly to 
blame for the child’s conduct? 

And yet the parents who scoff at such theories are 
beyond number. The truth is they are too lazy, care- 
less, fearful of trouble or expense, to insist on remedial 
action. Yet even the poorer parent cannot cry free on 
the score of expense, because practically every school 
board provides surgical treatment, and there are 
countless free clinics. 

An illustration comes to mind. The malefactor be- 
fore me was a hardened criminal of twelve. He 
wouldn’t go to school; he fought every child in the 
neighborhood; he ran the streets and stole and was 
utterly defiant of parental authority. The boy was 
cross-eyed, afilicted with adenoids, and had been left 
with defective hearing by scarlet fever. Here was a 
child so nervous that he was constantly in a bad tem- 
per; schoo] work was a burden because he could not 
distinctly hear the lessons nor could he clearly see 
the blackboards. To add to his truculent spirit, he 
was constantly taunted by other children because of 
his crossed eyes. 

The parents were induced to try medical treatment 
in lieu of a reform school. A woman probation officer 
kept in touch with the case, and the result justified 
our rosiest hopes. Those physical defects corrected, 
the eyes straightened, the little fellow began to take 
an interest in school. Within a term he became a 
model pupil and an average good boy. 

I do not take much stock in the theories of inherent 
badness. More often a bad father or mother has a 
bad son or daughter, not because the children inherit 
their vices, but because they imitate them. And even 
where some form of viciousness seems to skip a genera- 
tion and then crops out—even in such cases the blame 
belongs directly to the parent. The man or woman 
who knowingly marries into a family reputed to be 
vicious commits a crime upon the children to come. 
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Does the woman who marries a drunkard expect that 
her sons, springing from such enervated stock, can 
be strong enough in body and mind to resist the sot 
tish example of a father enslaved by aleohol? Does 
the infatuated man who marries a woman of loose 
morals hope that his daughter will be strong in resist- 
ance of the evil that will be insidiously flaunted be- 
fore her? 

It is a singular fact that most children—particu- 
larly boys—find their chief interest in the bad children 
of the neighborhood. 

“Don't you dare to play with Willie So-and-so,” the 
parents warn; “he’s a bad boy.” <As a_ substitute 
they indicate the “model” boy of the community. 
We all have known these model boys. Usually they 
were little prigs; and our parents knew this too, but 
reasoned that they would be such a good example for 
us. We had the model pitched at our heads for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. We came to hate him and 
the righteousness he was supposed to personify. And 
by inverse reasoning we came to think that everything 
that was fun—was worth while—was bad. And so we 
nursed a sneaking admiration and desire for badness. 

Truly enlightened are the parents who deprecate 
juvenile badness without making of virtue a bugaboo. 
In lieu of the bad boy they suggest boys who are not 
too deadly good. They turn the house over to “ the 
gang” for games and sports regardless of the racket 
and the mess they make. They see to it that harmless 
fun is supplied that is much more interesting than 
bad companionship. 

But, after all, the final making or marring of the 
child transpires during the adolescent period—that. is, 
between twelve and fourteen for the girl, and fourteen 
and sixteen for the boy. 

I hale the parents to the bar in that they leave the 
child in total ignorance of the most vital of all truths. 
They are taught everything but the most important of 
all—self-knowledge. They reach the age of adoles- 
cence, losing the fear, the dependence of childhood, 
gradually drifting to the emotions of adult age, swayed 
like rudderless ships by the mystery of every passing 
temptation or tale. 

More than we necd reform institutions for bad chil- 
dren do we need training schools for their incompetent 
parents. Where a child under sixteen transgresses, 
the parent should be held responsible; instead of 
punishing the child we should sentence the parent to 
the course of parental study. Then we would be on 
the high road to the betterment of the social fabric. 

If all mothers gave as much calm, thoughtful atten- 
tion to their offspring as they do to their personal 
comfort, their social progress, their appearance; if 
fathers devoted as much practical thought to their 
children as they do to the ramifications of their busi- 
ness, then the bad child would become in time so rare 
a novelty that where he occurred we would search for 
the cause exactly as we now search for the causes of 
humanity’s various physical and mental distempers. 
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Ah, could you know!’”—But I, as one who dares 
Impossible things in some delirium, 

Threw back my head and cried, “ Why, let them come; 
At least they will find me laughing with the sun!” 
I turned, and lo, he fled, that evil one! 





ROOT required Captain Federmuss ten 
SS years to impermeate L Troop of the 
Sixteenth Cavalry with his own leth- 
argic, phlegmatic, but painstaking 
yspirit. Then appeared Sorner, first 
sergeant, prime aid and factotum, 
fas) and lo, the thing was done! 
SS #8 For ten more comfortable unflur- 
8X ried years, Captain Federmuss con- 
command, Then his major’s commission 
came, This was the only event that had ever seemed 
really to happen in L Troop. Orders for aetive service 
might come and throw the whole regiment into con- 
fusion of packing, scurrying, and excitement. They 
never broke the placid, smiling calm of Sorner. He 
would amble in his big, heavy way to the troop office. 
He wouid call in his corporals and smile at them—and 
then, tie business of taking the field would progress 
with utter precision, but without the straining of a 
voice or the missing of a meal. 

Captain Federmuss’s promotion was different. Ser- 
geant Sorner met him at the office and for onee the 
placid smile was absent. and in its place came only 
a nervous working of unaccustomed face muscles. 

“Der Gabtain iss Machor now—und I am glatt—” 
The “but” that should have tailed this phrase was 
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The Sixteenth 


only suggested by its inflection. The new major sup- 
plied it 

* But—what, Sergeant?” 

* But, vot iss to become of us? 

And this was the sense of the question in the mind 
of each of the oflicers of the Sixteenth—serving now, 
after years of slumberous State duty, at Zamboles, in 
the Philippines. They read of Fred Wilton’s promo- 
tion and assignment to L. ‘Troop and they were pleased, 
hbut—bat— They called L the “ Comfort Troop;” it 
had come to be an institution in the Sixteenth, and 
Wilton was-—Wilton. 


“Snap” Wilton, they called him in his eadet days, 
and everyone liked to remember him as a_ nervous, 
wiry little figure, Kicking impatient toes into the 


turf of the Grass Plain behind the *Varsity, striking 
his left palm with his tight right fist and biting off 
the words of his quick distinguishing phrase, 

‘Snap and go, West Point; snap and go, 
Point!” 

The regiment remembered this and they knew that 
Wilton was coming back to his own  broad-gauge, 
none-too formal, and distinctly American army from 
a four-year detail as military attaché to the court 
of Austria. They feared for L Troop and they led 
Wilton to the mess and pumped him before he had 
seen his first sergeant. 

“Tf they’d let_me design the dress uniform for our 
eavalry,” jie said, “ people would hold their breath 
when a trooper walked the street.” 

“Dolman and sabre-tache—epigastrons and patent 
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leather boots?” queried little Ford, while the others 
looked as though the worst had happened. 

* Certainly—why not? Snap—life—go—that’s the 
very reason-to-be of cavalry, isn’t it? Well, give the 
men an exterior they’ll be proud to live up to. [Um 
not coming back to my own army full of foreign 
ideas, but I tell you they have it on us in snap and 
military form.” Wilton’s jaw set a little and the 
Sixteenth knew he was thinking. 

A week later Ford asked him how he liked his first 
sergeant and a full heart overflowed. 

“Tf he only wouldn’t smile at me—Gad, if he 
wouldn’t smile—” 

“Tt’s just his way,” said Ford. 
first sergeant in the cavalry.” 

Then Wilton piloted Ford to the troop. 

“Look at those horses,” he moaned, as they stood 
before the rows of immaculate stalls. ‘ Groomed to 
a sleek cleanness that wouldn’t soil silk gloves; 
stables like the holystoned deck of a battleship, but—” 

* But what?” asked the innocent Ford. 

* Percherons!” Wilton shouted in anguish. ‘“ I want 
a troop of wiry little mountain horses that would 
move. Dobbins, Ford, drowsy old farmers that go 
to sleep at drill—the rest of the regiment isn’t that 
way. 


* He’s the best 


was ordered out 


“No.” Ford admitted, “ that was Federmuss’s idea 
—he chose those horses.” 

“ Horses!—it isn’t only the horses. Now, for in- 
stance, I don’t mind dogs around barracks; they’re 
«ll most soldiers have to love. I have a fox-terrier 
myself, but this confounded troop—” 

“Has dogs in plenty, surely—” 

“Dachshunds and Great Danes! They ought to 
have ‘Made in Germany’ stamped on the guidon 
straps. Snap—life—they haven’t got it!” 

“Well,” angled Ford, whose eyes could not be se- 
rious, “ where will you begin to break the lethargy?” 

“ Begin! You know as well as I do where I ought 
to begin—where I'll have to begin eventually.” 

“You mean—at the barracks?” 

“T’ve got to break Sergeant Sorner—reduce him to 
the ranks—ruin him.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” asked Ford, who was mak- 
ing notes for the mess. 

“Break him? With the barracks as speckless as 
the inside of a Dutch wife’s kitechen—with the troop 
perfect in order and deportment—with the papers in 
the office like models of copper-plate engraving? The 
man never makes an error. I can’t break him out 
of hand—and—anyway—I like him.” 

“Like him?” 

“How can I help it when he stands over my desk 
and fairly mothers me? I always did like big men 
anyway—and there he stands, six-feet-two and built 
in body like a Berserker, his big pink, round face, 
his halo of flaxen hair, his wide blue eyes—and his 
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smile—his confounded unmilitary smile! Now, I 
appeal to you, Ford, is this military?” 

“1 come in, fretting and fuming, from a drill that 
has moved with perfect precision, but ponderously— 
ponderously— 

“* Sergeant!’ I yell, ‘Sergeant, the troop trots like 
an ice-wagon, it gallops like a trundle bed, and it 
charges like an avalanche. I want action—life and 
action—all the time.’ And he smiles at me—smiles 
and says, ‘Avalanches is boorty goot, Gabtain, for 
charchings mit der enemy.’ Now is there anything 
military about that?” 

“There’s sense,” said Ford with difficulty. 
“Sense! Here’s another. You know Sorner has 
a wife—a wife that looks like Lena at Ellis Island, 
flaxen ropes of hair and all, and five—six—I don’t 
know how many moon-faced little replica Sorners. 
Now if a soldier must be married that’s his affair. | 
don’t mind. But I appeal to you, Ford. Would you 
like to come down to your office and see five—six pairs 
of wonder-struck round eyes peering at you from as 
many awed little faces as though you were an idol?” 

“Why don’t you tell him to keep his children away 
from barracks?” 

* Remember the Governor General’s reception? 1 
went to the dock decked out in my best white and 
gold uniform. There was a crowd of soldiers and 
natives around watching the officers come down. As 
I came by, [ heard in tones of almost adoration: 
‘ Loog—Gredchen—-childern—dere he iss—dere he iss 
—childern—my gabtain—my leedle gabtain—aind he 
vonderful!’ Now I ask you, Ford, what shall I do?— 
what can I do? Can I ruin him? And yet, I'll have 
to. What’ll become of that family when [ cut his 
pay in thirds? It’s the devil. But some day [Il get 
angry enough to do it. If I could only anger him 
into some show of life—” 

Wilton was a man with a conscience and his con- 
science told kim that, he alone being responsible for 
his troop, he alone must guide its destinies and mold 
its form according to his conceptions. In length of 
time, he would have carried out his threat, but there 
“ame events that precipitated things. 

Five thousand Moro tribesmen had been making 
themselves secure in the heart of Zamboles for a year. 
When they considered the hour propitious, they de- 
seended on the coast, murdered half a hundred Fili- 
pinos and Americans, retreated to their stronghold, 
raised the green banner of rebellion, and declared a 
holy war. 

The Sixteenth was ordered out. 

Wilton had no fault to find with the troop’s prepa- 
ration. Withont excitement, it was on the parade 
ground half an hour before its swiftest rival. 

For a long time nothing had protected poor Sorner 
from the conscience of Wilton but the captain’s sweet- 
ness of heart and kindness of temper. Had _ either 
been thoughtful. both would have feared L Troop’s 
order to the field. For cold, hunger, and exposure 
are fatal to sweetness of heart and kindness of temper. 

The Sixteenth rimmed the Moro mountain around 
and waited for reinforcements before assaulting. L 
Troop had five outposts on as many paths to the top 
--little groups of men guarding the approaches, with 
a reserve in the rear. 

There were no tents, and the rains came. Clothing 
was sopped and sogged—the nights were cold and the 
days steaming. A pack train coming up from the 
Post was stopped by a swollen stream. The troops 
had anticipated no .failure of supply. They went 
hungry. : 

Through ali this Wilton fumed and Sorner smiled. 

The colonel rode along the outpost line and stopped 
to criticize L Troop. The colonel had been without 
food for twelve hours and without tobacco for twenty- 
four. 

“See here, Captain Wilton,” he said (expurgating 
freely as we go), “if you can’t wake this troop of 
burghers up, ll wake you up.” 

Wilton saluted and turned—-to 
geant, smiling. 

“ Gabtain,” he said confidentially, soothingly, “ Gab- 
tain, dot’s all right, dot’s all right. Der gornel iss 
embty—dot’s all.” 

Then the first storm came. 

* Sergeant,” Wilton yelled, “ Sergeant, if you smile 
at me again before we're out of this, V’ll break you 
—understand ?—bust you!” 

“And,” Wilton said afterward in explaining him- 
self, “ [ could have endured it if he’d flared up. He 
didn’t—he didn’t. He just looked at me as an anxious 
grandmother might look at a favored child—pityingly, 
apprehensively—and smiled.” 

Wilton turned away seething. He strode to the 
orderly desk. He wrote out an order—but he did 
not sign it: 


face his first ser- 


“IN THE Frevtp, October 9th. 
“Troop Order 10. 
“ First Sergeant Sorner is hereby relieved. 


“ec 





“Captain Sixteenth Cavalry, 
“Commanding Troop L.” 


“Not sign it?” he said afterward. “I don’t know 
why I did not. The favor of the Almighty, I think.” 

L Troop’s outpost line: lay on the south side of 
the mountain. From it, inclining drearily toward the 
top, was the ash heap of the dead voleano, great 
black boulders of liquid earth frozen into fantastic 
shapes, littered débris of its old activity, sloping 
upward to the jagged crater rim, behind which lay 
the tribesmen. Behind it a sparse growth of scrub 
thickened to the jungle half-a-mile below. In the 
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center of this line lay Outpost Number Three, strength- 
ened by an automatic gun. 

The automatic is an unknown quantity. It is a 
tripod-mounted single barrel through the breech of 
which runs a looped ribbon strung with cartridges. 
The gas of each discharge, through a chain of delicate 
mechanism, fires the gun again so quickly that the 
compounded sound is that of a cane being dragged 
rapidly along a picket fence. Theoretically it should 
shoot a stream of bullets that may be played across 
its front, exactly as the water from a hose nozzle is 
played across a lawn. Actually, the mechanism some- 
times jams. 

At Outpost Number Three Wilton had ordered the 
guard reduced. 

“The gun is a company in itself,’ he said. ‘“ No 
need for more than five men there.” 

From his task at the field desk Wilton walked 
straight to the outpost. There, hidden among the 
rocks, he found two sets of fours—eight men and two 
corporals. 

‘““Who ordered these extra men up here?” he asked, 
his face white, his voice vibrant. 

“The sergeant,” answered one of the corporals. 
“He said the gun might jam.” 

Wilton spoke haltingly. 

“Take those four men back to the reserve, cor- 
poral—report to the first sergeant—tell him I say 
he’s fired—busted—reduced— Oh, go—get out!” He 
watched the little squad of men toil down over the 
rocks, into the serub and out of sight. . 

Sorner received his message in calm placidity; then 
his eyebrows puckered—his face grew grave. 

“He means it,” he whispered, “he means it—ach 
Gretchen, I have tried so hard!’’ His broad shoulders 
slumped forward. 

“He didn’t seem mad,” the corporal ventured, 
“white and trembly, but not all fire an’ ginger like 
usual. You might go up an’ see him, Sergeant.” 

Sorner turned his face toward the hill. 


At Outpost Number Three, Wilton unlimbered his 
binoculars. He wasn’t really interested in the top 
of the hill, but he needed to be busy in mind. He 
was not happy. 

He focused the lenses. Something across their field 
waved—a chromatic ribbon swept from their funnels; 
he began wildly sweeping the front and a soldier at 
his side shouted: 

“My God, Captain, here they come!” 

Field glasses were not necessary. Wilton dropped 
them. Against the sky green banners and lance-heads 
tossed, and then danced down into the dark of the 
hillside. The rocks were swarming with hundreds 
of little men in -gaudy silk. Across the front shrilled 
their ery—- 

“Allah! Allah! Allah! Allah,’ with the taut 
“tum—tum-tum, tum—tum-tum, tum—tum-tum” of 
the drums throbbing in undertones. 

Wilton looked at his men—there were five. He 
looked at the rocks above—they were fairly peopled. 

“The gun!” he snapped, “the gun! Why in hell 
don’t you get that gun in action?” The men were 
frantically tugging at the tripod. He looked ner- 
vously back of him. The serub seemed infinitely far 
away—the group about the gun pitifully small—the 
distance above gruesomely short. 

“Well, Corporal, what’s the matter with you?” 
he snarled, and then the automatic barked. 

“ Br-r-r-r-r-¥-r-¥-1-Y-¥-T-T-T-ip !”’ 7 

White flecks flew from the rocks above where the 
steel bullets splintered them at the feet of the Moros. 
They did not stop. Wilton saw a black man with a 
Datu’s head-kerchief reel from a rock and topple back, 
his silk searf streaming after him. 

* Br-r-r-1-1-1-1-1-1-¥-1-1-T-T-T-T-¥-¥-T-T-ip !” 

There was firing from above now and one of the 
gunners fell across the tripod. Something like the 
fan of a bird’s wing brushed Wilton’s cheek. He 
could clearly distinguish arms and legs now as they 
moved on the hill above. There was not even a hesi- 
tation of the onward rush. He was nervous—seething 
with a helpless desire to make the gun shoot faster— 
truer—harder. And yet he did not fear the ultimate 
result. At a nundred yards the sweep of the gun alone 
would keep a fan-shaped sector clear of humanity. 
The result? Oh—no. They were three hundred yards 
away but—coming. 

Someone stooping over the gun shrieked. The 
man minding the feed spun about and fell. Wilton 
rushed to his place and grasped the ribbon. 

“ Br-r-r-¥-1-1-T-1-1-Y-1-¥-¥-¥-T-T-T-T-T-Y-ip |” 

“We've got ‘em, Corporal,” he said evenly, but be- 
tween his teeth. 

“ Hell!”’ answered the corporal without relevance. 

gies vo eae cay) oie Bad 


The Fool that 


Ir has been said that anywhere 


The biggest fool afloat 


Is he who makes a_ rocking-chair Or 


Of some one else’s boat; 


But equal with him in the race, 


The. eggs of woe to hatch. 


Is, in unknown or known disgrace, 
The fool that drops the match. 


What is’t to him if, in his haste 


A fragrant weed to try, 


The folds of woman’s pride and taste 


Hang dangerously nigh? 
What if a precious life recede 


With flame-enhanced despatch? 
He did not do the shameful deed; 


He only dropped a match, 
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The ripping ceased abruptly. The corporal sereamed 
and swore. 

“A jam—ah, my God!—a jam.” 

Something—fear—struck cold at the base of Wil- 
ton’s brain. Then another something—hot and sharp 
—seared him squarely through the chest. 

He was shot. He had often wondered how it felt. 
It felt calming. He crumpled comfortably into a 
little heap across the wooden trail of the gun. Noth- 
ing seemed to matter. He looked up at the corporal. 
The man was frantically 
tugging at the firing 





life, for we were helpless. They were so close when 
that blessed r-rip began that the leaders reeled under 
the very muzzle. We saw that before the sound 
reached.” ; 

Sorner waited until the shattered attack surged 
back. Then he reached down and picked his little 
captain up in his arms as though he were carrying 
a child—so lightly that he could run from rock to 
rock to safety. 

Wilton was shot through the lungs. Bearers carried 





lever—at the recoil plug 
—at the feed hopper, his 
face in panic, his eyes 
wild with fear. 

Wilton remembered 
numbly with what pa- 
tient adjusting of mech- 
anism a jam must be 
treated—what loosening 
of screws, what delicate 
handling of levers, what 
stolid unflurriedness will 
coax into action a recal- 
citrant automatic. He 
looked at the utterly un- 
restrained efforts of the 
corporal and he could al- 
most smile. Then came 
a sharp wave of con- 
sciousness, He heard 
the ‘“Allahs” again— 
near and distinct. 

“Give it up—Cor- 
poral,” he meant to say, 
but his mouth filled and 
he could only utter: 

* Go—” 

Then drowsiness again 
and a voice somewhere 
back toward the jungle. 
speaking calmly: 

“Vere iss my Gab- 
tain?” And then—power- 
fully: 

“ Loafers—pummers—” 
It was Sorner’s wildest 
objurgation. 

It seemed an_ infinity 
of time that Wilton lay 
across the trail looking 
up into the placid face of 
Sergeant Sorner, intent 
upon the breech of the 
jammed machine’ gun. 
Wilton’s view of the hill- 
side was partly cut off 
by a little stone that it 
was too much trouble to 
try to look around, but 
presently he could see. 

The Moros had crowded 
in together as they came 
closer. They were barely 
a hundred yards away. 
He could see their faces 
crazed by drugs and 
fanaticism. He could see 
the ferrules of the krisses 
and the kampilans. He 
saw his danger, too, 

















and it called back con- 
sciousness. Then he 
knew that Sorner was 
still there. He saw the 
mild blue eyes glance up 
at the leeway left and back at the work of the patient 
fingers. They were working coolly—they were making 
not one false move. He saw them play along the 
firing lever and suddenly he knew something of the 
icily perfect nerve that controlled them. 

The danger was so close, so terrifying, and time 
and patience were the only elements of safety. There 
were not forty saving seconds left. Then Wilton 
heard the clink-clink as the troublesome shell fell out 
and the soft click of a cog slipping into place. Sorner 
moved to the firing seat and looked down into Wilton’s 
face—but he did not smile. 

That fact sank deep into Wilton’s conscience. For 
after that the Captain’s conceptions began to jump and 
quiver like moving pictures from an insecure pedestal 
—hbut first, above him ripped out a long peal of shots. 

Br-r-r-r-r-1-1-Y-1-1-1-1-1-T-T-1-1-1-1-T-ip ! 

“We watched it through the glasses,’ Ford told 
him later. “It was the ghastliest experience of my 








By Will Carleton 


They were so close that the leaders reeled under the very muzzle 


him back to the post, Sorner always at his side. He 
was unconscious for ten days and on each of them 
Sorner and the five—six little replicas came to the 
hospital, for Wilton called for them unremittingly. 
Then one day the nurse breathlessly called the surgeon, 

“ He’s conscious.” 

The surgeon leaned above Ford and listened. 

“It depends on him,” he said. “If he has puneh 
enough for the next half-hour, he’s safe.” 

Wilton’s voice had none of the timbre of “ punch.” 

“ Sorner—” it said with pitiful faintness, and the 
sergeant, paie and anxious, stepped to the bed-side. 

“ Now—the little fellows—all around—" ‘They 
came in—an awed troop. The sergeant bent low. 

“Smile at me, sergeant,” said the faint ghost of 
Wilton’s voice. ‘ Smile!” 





They still call Wilton’s L of the Sixteenth the 
“Comfort Troop.” 


rops the Match 


What is’t to him if stores of wealth 
In flame may disappear, 
friends that walked in joy and health 


May nevermore come near? 


What, if explosions upward spring, 
A hundred lives to snatch? 

He didn’t do much of anything: 
He only dropped a match. 


Incendiary—guilty one 


(As yet not doing time), 


You'll learn the lesson, ere you’re done, 
That carelessness is crime. 


But when your future home you view, 


And lift its red-hot latch, 
No matter then how often you 
May drop the lighted match! 
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SIGNS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

F the postal-eard copy of the “ Mona Lisa” framed 
| in gilt, which has been hanging over the head of 

your bed ever since your last trip abroad, slips off 
the nail and falls on your nose at midnight, it is a 
sure sign of a heavy blow, which may alter the face 
of things materially for you. 

There are many superstitions connected with the 
sound of falling water, but they are not all infallible. 
One of these, which has been tested by persons of 
undoubted veracity, and is believed to be correct, is 
that the sound of water falling from a burst pipe 
through the parlor ceiling on the grand piano is a 
sure omen of an early visit from both the plumber and 


the piano-tuner. 
\ bar of laundry soap left by a careless char- 


woman on the stairs either of your dwelling or in 
is be- 


yeur office building, unless instantly removed, 
lieved by students of superstitions, both modern and 
to be an infallible sign of an early fall, no 


ancient, 
at what season of the year the phenomenon 


matter 
occurs, 

rhe superstitions of college boys, in spite of their 
presumably high intelligence, are many and various. 
One that has been proved again and again both at 
Harvard and Yale, and at many of our State universi- 
ties as well, is that the presence of fifty Sophomores 
in the halls and on the roof of a Freshman dormitory 
between midnight and one o'clock in the morning is 
a sure sign of a hazy night. 

Sailors tell us that the sudden appearance in the 
door of a woodshed of a red-faced man carrying a 
long black switch in one hand, and holding the collar 
of a freckle-nosed urehin with auburn hair firmly 
gripped in the other, is one of the surest signs known 
of an impending storm followed by heavy squalls. 

Motoring is entirely too new a form of diversion 
to have as yet acquired many superstitions, but 
there are one or two that have been sufliciently tested 
to become tolerably sure as signs of things impend- 
ing. The most settled of these is that to be in a 
car going at the rate of fifty miles an hour, which is 
stopped by a poorly dressed individual wearing a 
chin-whisker and sporting a nickel-plated star on 
his chest, is a sure sign of an early presentation at 
court, 

Ocean travelers state that the sudden appearance 
on deck, on the second day out, of a tall man weigh- 
ing two hundred and fifty pounds, wearing a monocle, 
and clad in plaid trousers, a raineoat, a richly em- 
broidered waistcoat, and patent-leather shoes, smoking 
a pipe, and answering to the name of “ Your lord- 
ship.” is a sure sign of a heavy swell on for that 
particular crossing. 

An upset farmer’s wagon in a roadside ditch, with 
the highway covered with scrambled eggs, and a 
chauffeur handing out three ten-dollar bills to an 
angry agriculturist clad in a linen duster, is an in- 
variable sign that there has been a collision between 
a motor-car and a rural vehicle at that particular 
point somewhere within the past ten days. 

In Southern communities old settlers have a con- 
firmed belief that the sight of a dark man climbing 
over a stone wall at midnight with a bag thrown over 
his shoulders, from the inside of which are to be 
heard muffled cackling sounds, is a sure omen that 
certain hen-coops in that- vicinity will be found in 
the morning to have been depopulated. 


A FAIR OFFER 

Sue was strong-minded and meant to have her 
rights at any cost, and when she was hauled up before 
the Justice of the Peace for exceeding the speed limit 
she demanded to be represented by counsel. , 

‘IT just tell you one, thing, Judge,” she said, whack- 
ing the table with her right hand, “I'd rather pay a 
lawyer twenty-five dollars than give this court ten 
dollars for a fine.” 

“ All right, madam,” said the judge. “ I’m th’ only 
lawyer hereabouts, and if ye'll jest hand over that 
twenty-five Ill guarantee to appear before myself and 
get ve off.” 
A FINE ARRANGEMENT 

By Jove! Skeezicks,” said Hobson, as the car ran 
smoothly along the highway, “it is really a pleasure 
to ride this way. No overspeeding, no carelessness—- 
how on earth did you ever break a chauffeur in like 
this?” 

“Why,” said Skeezicks, “it was simple enough. I 





Thm MAN FROM WHOM YOU HAVE JUST BEEN TRYING TO COLLECT A 
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THE ARRIVAL OF OUR 


pay him five dollars a month extra with the under- 
standing that all fines are to come out of his wages.” 











AGENT: I WANT YOUR NAME, PLEASE, FOR THE 
NEW DIRECTORY. 

TRAGEDIAN: I SHALL BE PLEASED TO GIVE IT TO 
YOU ON CONDITION THAT IT HEADS THE LIST IN LARGE 
TYPE. ae 

AUTO-SUGGESTION 

“T sEE that old Blenkinsop wears motor-goggles all 

the time. Has he a car?” asked Wilks. 





BILL, 
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NEIGHBOR’S FURNITURE 


“No,” said Jiggers. “It’s merely a case of auto- 
suggestion. By wearing those goggles and sprinkling 
his handkerchief with gasolene instead of cologne he 
thinks he conveys the idea that he has one.” 


A LOWER BID 


“By Gorry,” said Pat, as he read over the morn- 
“Here’s Larry Doolan failed for half a 





ing paper. 
million.” 

“The graspin’ omadhaun!” cried Mike. 
oi’d do ut fer tin!” 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE 

“HAVE you got a good chauffeur, Bronson?” asked 
Willoughby. 

“No, I haven’t,” said Willoughby. “Only an old 
fool of a gardener who doesn’t know the first thing 
about machinery.” 

“But, my dear fellow—aren’t you afraid he’ll break 
your neck?” demanded Willoughby. 

“Oh no,” said Bronson. 

“What guarantee have you that he won’t land you 
and your car in a ditch some day?” said Willoughby. 

*“Oh, he couldn’t possibly do that,” smiled Bronson. 

“Why not?” asked Willoughby. 

“Why, because I haven’t got any car,” said Bronson. 


“Sure an’ 





HARD LUCK 


Ou dear! Oh dear! 

I’m settin’ here 
With nothin’ at all to do. 

And under the sun 

There’s naught to be done 
That’s novel, or strange, or new. 


The things wuth while, 
That’s got some style, 
It’s a fact that can’t be hid, 
From A to Z, 

On land or sea, 
Has every one been did. 


They’ve got the Pole, 
Discovered coal, 
Invented the telephone; 
And Colum-bus 
Has discovered us, 
And there ain’t no lands unknown. 


The famous pomes 
Of hearts and homes 
Somebody’s already writ, 
And all the fights 
For human rights 
Somebody’s already fit. 


Bill Shakespeare’s wrote 
His plays of note, 

And Dickens his wondrous tales; 
And pioneers 
For years and years 

Have finished the untrod trails. 


And I—Oh dear! 
I’m settin’ here 
With nothin’ at all to do 
To win me name 
And wealth and fame, 
With suthin’ that’s really new! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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“ Sand-hogs” entering an air-lock. They remain there 
for 45 minutes until the atmosphere is at full pressure 


ETTING down to hardpan” is no 
, longer a superlative metaphor. The 
‘4 final word nowadays is “ bed-rock.” 
This could be gathered from a few 
crisp sentences of the Consulting 
Engineer, who looked as if he didn’t 
j care to be consulted about past per- 
formances. He listened abstract- 
edly while I reminded him that a 
scant quarter of a century ago a new structure half as 
high as Trinity Church tower had been hailed as “ the 
finest office building in the world.” People came from 
far for a ride on its elevators, the first to be success- 
fully installed. Only yesterday it was all swept into 
the scrap-heap, and now its narrow site is almost 
covered by the big four-masted steel derrick of the 
foundation men. 

“ That’s an old story,” said the Consulting Engineer. 
“That old building was out of date five years after 
it was finished, when we put down the first foundation 
for a building, by the ‘ pneumatic process, in New 
York in 1892. There are more than half a hundred 
of them now in New York alone, besides those in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Albany, Montreal, and 
other places. Of course the work is developing new 
problems all the time, but they’re mostly of a technical 
nature.” 

He did not say that his own invention—the Moran 
air-lock—had solved the primary problem, and that 
without it there could have been no building of sky- 
serapers. That could be learned from another engineer 
in a little office up twenty-seven stories. He pointed 
through the window to where, far below, a thin steel 
oe was beginning to be articulated against the 
sky. 

“If Daniel A. Moran hadn’t invented his air-lock,” 
he said, “ we would never have been able to take care 
of the surrounding structures in skyscraper work. The 
old Equitable Building was completed, after a year 
or more of tedious work, on a foundation of concrete 
eight feet thick. The building that will soon go up 
on its site will rest on a foundation of the same ma- 
terial about a hundred and eight feet thick. Obviously 
that has to rest on something. The old foundation 
was ’way above the water-line. Bed-rock is *way below 
it. You can figure out from that what we’ve got to 
do—get below the water-bearing strata and gravel, 
boulders, or, worst of all, quicksand that flows as 
freely as water itself. All around where we want to 
dig are buildings, water-mains, sewers, conduits, and 
maybe an elevated railroad or a subway, all planted 
in the apparently solid ground. Down thirty feet or 
less we strike the water-line. Suppose we started to 
pump out the water. The quicksand would come with 
it, the crust above it, left unsupported, would crumble, 
and down would come everything. You could~ wreck 
the whole lower part of Manhattan Island if ‘you kept 
on pumping long enough. So every bucketful of 
‘spoil,’ as we call the stuff we dig out, has to be com- 
pensated for. 

“That can be accomplished only by air-pressure. 
Most people have some motion of what it will do. 
Any fool, by the pressure of the ordinary atmosphere, 
can keep the water in a tumbler upside down if he 
knows how. When you're digging a hole and water 
begins to force its way in, you can hold it back by an 
equal ‘opposing pressure. Invisible and all-pervading 
air is the medium by which you can apply that pres- 
sure evenly all around. But once you have applied it, 
you daren’t remove it till you’ve put something in the 
hole to take its place. 

“That’s why you need your Moran air-lock. It’s. 
merely a steel chamber at the top of the shaft leading 
down to where the digging is done. When the air- 
pressure in the lock is the same as in the shaft you can 
open a door into the latter and haul up a bucketful 
of spoil into the lock. Then you can close the door 
and reduce the pressure in the lock down to atmosphere 
without reducing it the least bit in the shaft. A door 
opens at the top of the lock and out goes the bucket 
to be emptied. As it comes back for another load, the 
process is reversed. In that way you can go right 
down alongside of the shallow foundation of a build> 
ing without displacing a shovelful of the stuff that 
supports it. 

“There are other structures than skyscrapers that 








THE WONDERS OF THE ENGINEERING THAT HAS MADE 


POSSIBLE THE TALLEST BUILDINGS IN THE WORLD 


By Robert Sloss 


need to rest on rock. It may be a wharf, a quay, a sea- 
wall, or a lighthouse, a big dam or a bridge that you 
wouldn't trust your precious person on till we’d made 
a foundation for it. The work on the old Eads Bridge 
at St. Louis, long before skyscrapers were dreamed of, 
held the record for caisson pressure, and still holds it. 
The load to be carried, not the height, is what cuts 
our work out for us. One of the toughest jobs we 
ever had was the foundation for a three-story railroad 
station and train-shed in Chicago. We had to build 
eighty-seven concrete piers on bed-rock to hold it up. 
It took only thirty piers for the Singer Building, and 
only the twenty under the tower were carried to rock. 

“The Chicago job was done about the way a layman 
would expect,’ he went on. “It strikes you as 
natural to dig a hole and shore up the sides so that 
they won't fall in. That’s called ‘ going down in the 
open,’ and that’s the way the first contractors on that 
job went down—through about ten feet of débris 
dumped there after the Chicago fire, and then through 
sixty feet of nice heavy blue clay that got stiffer and 
stiffer the farther they went, till they struck hard-pan. 
Then the water came in so fast that they floundered 
around in all sorts of trouble and finally threw up the 
job. We were called in to finish it by the pneumatic 
process. We went down in the open too, till we got 
near the hardpan. Then we put in a Moran air-lock 
and kept the rest of the hole constantly under pressure 
till we could dig through fifty feet to bed-rock. The 


‘ digging was done in a ‘shield,’ and as it was shoved 


down the hole behind it was lined with a wooden 
lagging made as water-tight as possible—practically 
the same method as in tunneling under rivers, except 
that it was applied vertically. The resulting ‘ tube’ 
was filled in with concrete as the men backed out. 
That was the first time, I believe, that foundation piers 
were ever built from the bottom up in pneumatic work. 
The method is to build them from the top. 

“You see,” he elucidated, “ordinarily a caisson— 
an air-tight box with no bottom—is sunk first, and 
as it gets down near the water-line they begin build- 
ing up on top of it a concrete column, leaving a hollow 
shaft in the middle to give access to the working- 
chamber. The column is carried up to the full height 
necessary to reach bed-rock, hard-pan, or whatever 
they’re going to stop in. As the digging proceeds the 
column sinks slowly into the earth, usually of its own 
weight, though sometimes we have to pile tons of pig- 
iron on it, and forces the caisson down as far as it is 
to go. Then the working-chamber—which is_ itself 
usually made of concrete nowadays—is filled in, and 
after that the shaft, leaving a solid monolith.” 

Most important of all factors in this type of con- 
struction work is that indispensable mechanism, man. 
For the skyscraper is still dependent on the “ sand- 
hog” and his union—The International Compressed- 
Air Workers of America. Down they go, working first 
in one atmosphere, then in two, then in three—and 
there they stop, for forty-five pounds to the square 
inch is about the limit of human endurance. 

That was reached in the foundation work for the 
new Municipal Building at New York, where caissons 
were sunk to the greatest depth yet attained for a 
building, namely, 112 feet below water-level, or 145 





feet below the curb. There in the narrow working 
chambers, in which half a dozen men would crowd one 
another, stooping to their tasks in the six-foot head 
room, sand-hogs with good sound hearts could dig for 
forty minutes. Then they would have to spend three 
quarters of an hour in the air-lock while the pressure 

















The start of the “skyscraper.”” Molds in 
place for building up the concrete columns 


was slowly reduced to atmosphere. After a good rest 
they could repeat this just once, and then they were 
done till the next day, when they could earn another 
$4.50 in the same manner—so long as they were not 
carried off with that dread caisson disease, the bends. 
And none of them were; owing to the extreme pre 
cautions taken by the contractors not a single life 
was lost. In the tunnels under the Hudson and Fast 
rivers the men could work in three-hour shifts under 
forty pounds pressure, but. in vertical work the difli- 
culty of ventilation and the stifling heat of the eais- 
sons far underground would convince any one that the 
150 to 500 sand-hogs employed every twenty-four 
hours for a yearron the Municipal Building earned 
their share of the million and a half dollars that that 
foundation cost. 

















The fot of the Hudson Terminal Building, New York, showing 
the restricted space in which the foundation men must work 
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Juliet Shelby (on left), William Farnum, and Percy Haswell in 
the new war play, “The Littlest Rebel,” at the Liberty Theater 


Georgia Caine and Fritz Williams in the Musical 
farce, “‘ The Three Romeos,” at the Glote Theater 
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A scene from David Belasco’s new play, “The Return of Peter Grimm,” at the Belasco Theater. 
From left to right: Janet Dunbar, Thomas Meigham, David Warfield, and John Sainpolis 


OF INTEREST TO PLAYGOERS 
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The Lion “40° Stiknae 
Starts from the Seat 


No cranking—No more wrenched backs and sprained or broken wrists— Simply 
the turning of a little switch on the dash, and the engine starts. 








Do you realize what it means to have engine as easily as you would push the 
a car with a simple, positive, reliable; button of an electric light P 
self-starting device—to be free from the Big thing isn’t itP Big and domi- 
labor and bother of the always obstinate nant and revolutionary as the other 
crank—to get into the car and start the features of this masterful car— 


It is only one of the reasons why you should buy a Lion “40”’ 


Note a few of the other Points of Striking Superiority 





Full forty horsepower—unit power plant—all enclesed—an engine Rain-vision wind shield. 

that responds instantly to every demand, that is quick, flexible, Speedometer. 

abundantly powerful. Equipped with positive self-starter. 116-inch wheelbase—14-inch brake drums—both brakes internal 
Full floating rear axle—Hess type—a characteristic heretofore of expanding. 

cars costing $3,000 or more. Wonderfully flexible, easy riding springs—so inches long in rear 
36x 4-inch Firestone or Diamond tires, quick detachable. —4o inches in front. 
Booth demountable rims—one extra rim furnished. Clean cut straight lines, foredoor body—handles and control 
Enameled lamps—searchlight tank. inside—full set brass robe and foot rails—tools, repair outfit, etc., 
Silk mohair top with boot. complete, $1600. 


Did you ever see specifications like that for anything but a high-priced car? And the specifications tell only 
half of the story—Lion quality stands out pre-eminently in the day after day, year after year service it gives. It is 
a significant fact that no ‘‘Lion”’ owner ever envies the owner of any other car, no matter what its price. 


We have an attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Write to day for the in territory not yet closed for 1912 


1912 Catalog. It has 


areal story totel. Lion Motor Car Company 


sain tN ina sen ees niinialaeiceetiaes 602 Fulton St., Adrian, Michigan 
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Tur two leading Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency are unquestionably Governor Harmon and 
Governor Wilson. In all probability, one of them 
will be nominated, Let it be said at once that either 
would make a good President. The party is fortunate 
Which has a choice between two such men. But be- 
fore either can be President he must win the election; 
and the question that Democrats have earnestly to 
discuss is which of the two, al! things considered, 
would have, if nominated, the better chance of being 
elected, It is a question which there is an excellent 
opportunity to thresh out in the next six months 
hecause it is already evident that the Democratic 
nomination is to be dictated by neither a boss nor a 
machine. The party as a body of voters will come 
much nearer expressing its will in the convention 
than has recently been the case with either Democrats 
or Republicans. Hence the importance of duly weigh- 
ing the claims put forth in behalf of Harmon and of 
Wilson, for both of whom active efforts are being 
put forth and organizations formed. In Towa, for 
example, the Democratie county chairmen have just 
heen polled, the result being thirty-five for Wilson to 
three for Harmon. Next week a public meeting to 
launch the Wilson movement in Georgia will be held 
in Atlanta. Harmon's friends are also astir. The 
contest for the nomination is on, 

No one who desires to be fair in presenting the 
case for Governor Wilson can ignore the “ check ” 
which it is so widely said he has received in the East. 
We do not here refer particularly to the fact that 
New Jersey was won back last Tuesday by the Re- 
publicans. Changes in the population of that State 
during the past twenty years have made it normally 
Republican, and it would be ridiculous to lay it up 
against Wilson that he could not repeat his extraordi- 
nary feat of last vear in winning thousands of Re- 
publican votes. If his qualifications for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination seemed otherwise pre- 
eminent, his set-back in the loss of the Legislature 
ought to count for little or nothing. We do not be- 
lieve that it will count at all seriously. What is 
admittedly serious, however, is the change in attitude 
toward Governor Wilson on the part of many who 
supported him last vear or were at least delighted by 
his victory. He has undeniably chilled if not alienated 
many such men. He has done it by his legislation and 
by his speeches. Both are declared by these persons 
to be dangerously radical, That charge we will not 
here examine, simply coneeding, for the sake of the 
argument, the fact that numbers of people in the Kast 
have taken offense at Wilson on that score. But grant- 
ing this as freely as may be desired, we would point 
out another element in the political situation in the 
Kast which would easily enable Governor Wilson to 
overcome this handicap, if it is one, and to prove him- 
self even in this part of the country the strongest 
Democratic candidate in sight. 

We refer to the issue of bossism. That will almost 
certainly be the critical issue in the critical State of 
New York. Without New York it is barely conceiv- 
able, but not at all probable, that the Democrats coul: 
win. But what, in this State, is bound to be the chief 
ery of the Republicans? Obviously, that of Murphy- 
ism and Tammany domination. No matter what in- 
dependent Democrats may do or say, the Republicans 
will appeal, as they did this year with such effect, 
and as they have done in previous campaigns one 
after another, to the dislike and dread of the Tammany 
boss. They will assert on every stump that a vote 
for the Democratic ticket is a vote to exalt and in- 
trench Murphy. But who could meet and break that 
charge and make it appear perfectly ludicrous as could 
Woodrow Wilson? He has already shown the country 
what he thinks of bosses and what he stands ready 
to do with them, A boss who seemed as invincible 
as Murphy he jirst repudiated and then buffeted and 
finally dashed to the earth. Everybody knows that 
he would do the same for Murphy if he got the chance. 
If he were nominated for the Presidency, we should 
expect him to make as frank and direct a declaration 
of independence of Murphy as in New Jersey he did 
of James Smith. And no loss of strength with which 
Wilson may be threatened in the East could equal 
the support that would there be attracted to him as 
the candidate who would go farthest in defying the 
bosses and in clipping their claws. 

Nor must we forget that the radicalism of Wilson 
Which disturbs the East delights the Middle and Far 
West. The Wilson sentiment in the States of that 
region is undeniably powerful. It is testified to by 
travelers and observers of every sort and of all parties. 
If any Democrat can break into that chain of Repub- 
lican States and carry enough of them to make elec- 
tion to the Presidency absolutely certain, Woodrow 
Wilson can. And let it not be forgotten that the 
Democrats, under the new apportionment, cannot suc- 
ceed on the old alignments or by the old combinations. 
but have got to make conquests. It will not be suf- 
ficient to hold their own and win the traditionally 
doubtful States. They need a candidate who will 
make other States doubtful; who will put the Repub- 
licans on the defensive in Wisconsin and’ Minnesota: 
defeat them in [Hlinois, Colorado, or Nebraska; and 
fill them with fears concerning even Iowa and Kansas. 
The evidence is overwhelmingly strong that Governor 
Wilson is the Democrat who can come nearest to doing 
that. He is the man whom the stand-pat Republicans 
really dread, and for whom the progressive Republi- 
cans could most easily be got to vote. Hence it is a 
fair conclusion that, looking at the matter purely as 
one of political strategy, Governor Wilson appears to 
be the most, promising candidate for the Democracy 
both East and West. 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the other reasons 
which would make his candidacy one which could be 
contemplated with so much = satisfaction and hope. 
Woodrow Wilson is of the very type of the highly 
trained and sinewy man whom we have so long desired 
to see take a leading part in our political life. He 
is a campaigner of extraordinary power. His speeches 
are of the kind that hold attention not merely by 
their form, but by the thought and conviction which 
glow behind them. He would lend distinction to any 
cause which he advocated and would carry with him 
into any office the qualities of a true man. The effect 
he can produce by political discussions before an 
audience hearing him for the first time is well con- 
veyed by a letter written by the Rev. George Gilmour 
and published in the Dallas Vers at the time of Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s recent visit to Texas. This clergyman 
writes of the speaker’s ability to “ present new and 
unwelcome truths with a temperateness of phrase and 
a fairness and even sweetness of spirit that irresistibly 
carried conviction”: and declares that “all who 
caught a glimpse of that face, illumined by plain 
living and high thinking, will march in the ranks 
of enlightened political action stronger and steadier.” 
—New York Evening Post, 


Neither Harmon nor Wilson introduced wholly 
original features in their reform laws. They were 
borrowed from devices in successful use elsewhere. 

But there is an instinctive feeling that Governor 
Harmon pushed his reform laws because he knew that 
the citizens generally wanted them. There is an in- 
stinctive certainty that Governor Wilson pushed his 
reform laws because he himself sincerely believed in 
them. 

Wilson's activities have been understood largely as 
progressive movements in a campaign for the con- 
struction of really representative government.  Har- 
mon’s are not so understood. 

The secret of Wilson’s appeal to the citizens is he 
is the spokesman of representative government. — It 
is generally felt that Harmon has not reached so 
fundamental a conception. 

The machines and the interests in sympathy with 
the machines will concede a measure if they have to. 
A principle they will not concede. A change in method 
they will countenance in the hope of being eventually 
able to utilize it. The principle of representative 
government they will not countenance. That means 
the end of their oligarchy. 

Governor Harmon has worked, generally, with the 
machine. At any rate. the machine is not in open 
warfare with him. 

Governor Wilson got his laws by fighting the ma- 
chine. The machine is bitterly hostile to him. 

There are but two sides to the political issues of 
to-day. At the risk of much misinterpretation, wilful 
or unintentional, these two sides are most briefly 
stated as the * interests ” and the * people.” 

Wilson’s strength and the opposition to Wilson come 
from the fact that he has appeared before the nation 
as the apostle of representative government—the con- 
struction of a government that will willingly work 
in harmony with the will of the citizens—and from 
the fact that his fundamental sympathies can always 
be trusted to be on the side of the people, regardless 
of the methods he may deem advisable. 

Harmon’s voting strength and his popular weakness 
come from the fact that he is largely a candidate of 
methods—of concrete laws achieved—while his real 
sympathies are in doubt because of his affiliation with 
the machine. 

A Harmon victory, with the machine with him, re- 
pels those very voters that would go to Wilson. <A 
Wilson defeat, with the machine against him, simply 
solidifies the Wilson following in their allegiance to 
him. 

Harmon cannot draw Wilson voters. They are vot- 
ing from a conviction of common sympathy which they 
have not found in Harmon. 

The citizens have appraised fairly on which side the 
sympathies of the machine leaders are.—Newark 
Evening Nevis. 


All over the country the editors of newspapers are 
now discussing the Wilson movement. You find 
opinions expressed in the metropolitan journals and in 
the country weeklies. You find them in the maga- 
zines, in trade publications, and in religious journals, 
as well as in the daily press. 

Taken altogether these expressions leave no_ possi- 
bility of doubt of the universality and the vitality of 
the Wilson movement. 

This sentiment is not purehased sentiment. It 
couldn't be bought with the biggest campaign fund 
ever gotten together. 

It is simply the spontaneous, honest opinions of the 
men who are sitting at the newspaper desks in every 
city and town in the country—men who are trying 
to determine the pulse and convictions of the people. 
and to find the man who will best represent those 
convictions as the executive head of the nation. 

You can sometimes buy individual newspaper men. 
You can sometimes buy individual newspapers. You 
“an sometimes buy the support of nearly all the news- 
papers in one town. 

But nobody would believe that you could buy news- 
papers from the Atlantie to the Pacific. and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, newspapers in county-seats and in 
State capitals, newspapers that eater to the farmers 
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and others that cater to the factory employees, news- 
papers in the mining districts and in the lumber dis- 
tricts, newspapers in the mountains and on_ the 
prairies, newspapers that are satisfied with some 
hundreds of readers and others that boast of hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers. 

Yet fully as comprehensive as all this is the news- 
paper support that is being given to Governor Wilson 
for the Presidency. 

But newspaper support in itself is not of primary 
significance. You must go back of the newspapers. to 
find out what is really going on. 

The average editor will hesitate a long time before 
he advocates the candidacy of a man whom he be- 
lieves to be out of sympathy with the readers of his 
newspaper. He feels that his readers are his neigh- 
bors and friends and he has no desire to antagonize 
them. He talks with them, receives letters from them, 
hears from them through his reporters, listens to 
their discussions in the public places. He feels the 
sting of their criticisms and rejoices over their com- 
mendations. He likes to feel that his newspaper 
is “in touch” with the community in which he 
lives. 

Uneconsciously he is influenced by the views of those 
with whom he is so intimately associated. Uncon- 
sciously he learns to think as they think and _ to 
feel as they feel, and presently the sentiments of his 
clientele become his .sentiments, and the first thing 
he knows he is putting those ideas into his news- 
paper. So that, speaking generally, the views of an 
editor are representative of the views of his neigh- 
bors and friends, of the readers of his newspaper, if 
you will. 

And thus it is fair to presume that the overwhelm- 
ing newspaper support of Governor Woodrow Wilson 
from one end of the country to the other is merely 
an expression of the universal desire of the people 
of the United States that Governor Wilson be called 
to the leadership of his party in the next Presidential 
eampaign.—Trevton True American, 


FROM THE *“ NEW YORK TIMES ” 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The next President of the United States will be a 
Democrat. His name is Woodrow Wilson. His ma- 
jority in the electoral college will be greater than that 
given to any President ever elected. These are strong 
statements. Let me tell you why I believe them to 
be true. 

I have within the past two months traveled more 
than ten thousand miles in the United States. I have 
talked with some of the biggest men in the country. 
I have also talked with workingmen, commercial 
travelers, small merchants. and others. 

The sentiment in favor of Wilson is simply tremen- 
dous. His administration in New Jersey since his 
election as Governor has made friends for him by the 
thousand. Business men feel that in the hands of 
such a man their interests would be conserved, while 
the workingmen hail the New Jersey employers’ 
liability law, enacted at his urgent demand, as one 
of the best laws ever put on our statute-books. <A 
Michigan manufacturer, many times a_ millionaire, 
none of whose fortune has been made by security- 
juggling, said to me: 

“IT am for Wilson because I believe he recognizes 
that the government of this great nation should be put 
on a business basis. The business men of the United 
States have accustomed themselves to regard govern- 
‘ment as something aside, something mysterious, in- 
tangible, in which they. had but a passing interest. 
and to which plain business principles could not be 
applied. Hence, for the past fifty years the functions 
of government have been largely in the hands of law- 
yers. Now, while I have the highest regard for law 
and for its exponents, I have yet to see the lawyer 
whom I would make the general manager of my 
business. If this be true of my own personal busi- 
ness, involving a capitalization of less than $10,- 
000,000, on what grounds can the people of this coun- 
try possibly justify their placing the control of the 
greatest business in the world—the government of 
these United States—almost entirely in the hands 
of lawyers? I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Post-Office Department of the United States should be 
made to be self-supporting, if, indeed, it cannot be 
made to show a profit. I believe it can, if it is ad- 
ministered without regard to politics. It should be 
the business of the President of the United States to 
see that it is so administered. I believe that Wood- 
row Wilson would insist that it be so administered. 
Henee I am for him.” 

One of the men I talked with was vice-mayor of 
a large mid-Western city. He is an_ enthusiastic 
Wilson supporter. I asked him what objections he 
had heard to Wilson’s candidacy. He could name 
only one, That was that Wilson changed his mind 
on the matter of the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
It is true. He did. He says himself that for fifteen 
years he taught his classes in Princeton that neither 
of these doctrines would work. He says, further, 
he can prove to-day that they won’t work. Then he 
adds with naive frankness, “ but the trouble is they 
do work,” and, recognizing that practice is always 
better than theory, he adapts himself to the changed 
conditions, and faces conditions as they are, not as he 
theoretically believed them to be. “ This,’ continued 
my Democratie friend, “is, in my estimation, the best 
indication of Wilson’s strength.” 

J. W. BINDER. 
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James Bryce from an American 
Easel 


THe accompanying photograph is of a 
nortrait of Ambassador Bryce, by Seymour 
Thomas, Which was recently unveiled by 
sir Edward Grey at a luncheon given at 


sides Sargent who has received the Salon's 
second gold medal for a portrait—that of 
Henry Vignaud, first secretary and chargé 
datfaires of the American embassy in 

















Ambassador Bryce as painted by Seymour Thomas 


the National Liberal Club in London. The 
artist is a Texan and studied in the 
ateliers of Jules Lefebvre and Benjamin 
Constant. He is hors concours at the 
Paris Salon and is the only American be- 


Paris. Among other portraits by Mr. 
Thomas are those of Sir William Osler, 
Mrs. Henry Clapp, and General Lew Wal- 
lace, now in the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. 





The Turtle’s Paradise 


Many turtles are to be encountered in 
South-American waters all along the 
Orinoco, but upon the island of Buena 
Vista nature seems to have arranged 
everything for the turtle’s convenience, 
and the number of the creatures is there 
very ereat. 

The island is about a league in length 
and is surrounded by sloping banks of 
sand. In this fine sand the turtles deposit 
their eggs, which are hatched cut by the 
heat of the sun. 

Some time in the month of February 
thousands of turtles come out upon the 
shore of the island as well as upon the 
neighboring banks of the river and begin 
promenading up and down as if ascertain- 
ing whether it is entirely safe to lay their 
eggs. But they do not begin laying until 
March. Then they dig a number of little 
holes in the sand, in which each female 
deposits from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty eggs, 

The natives declare that the turtles 
Will not begin to lay their eggs until 
the Southern Cross. which is the char- 
acteristic object of the firmament in the 
southern hemisphere, is completely formed 
-that is, not until the four stars which 
form the cross have moved on through 
the heavens until they are perpendicular 
to the horizon. } 

It is reported by a member of one ex- 
ploring expedition in Venezuela that at 
midnight, when the turtles were being 
Watched by the naturalists, the great 
mass of the creatures had gone back into 
the river without laying, leaving but a 
few of their companions behind them to 
ag sentinels. But at half past two 
mn the ing rhe 
Southe =o oH ‘ae ae etl Ms ' pr eon 
licular to the horiz : r oo 

} 10rizon, a great com- 
motion was perceived on the shore of the 
iver and the turtles were coming out in 
battalions. gi 








JHE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


3ROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. «*. 





They scattered rapidly in every di- 
rection, digging up the sand, laying their 
eggs and covering them, apparently tak- 
ing great pains to leave the surface as 
they had found it. 

The members of the expedition captured 
three of these turtles, the shell of one 
of which measured eighty-five inches in 
length by twenty-three in width. Its 
weight was more than sixty-seven pounds. 

The natives capture large numbers of 
the eggs of these turtles, as well as of 
the creatures themselves, which are used 
in the manufacture of a kind of oil. 

The appearance of the turtles upon 
the beach at the apparent moment of 
the complete formation of the Southern 
Cross on each night during their laying 
season is, of course, due to coincidence, 
and the superstitious natives connect the 
two circumstances just as the ancient 
Kgyptians connected the setting of the 
constellation Arcturus with the rising of 
the Nile. 





Smoking Automobiles 


THE recent agitation against smoking 
automobiles, resulting in city ordinances 
making the drivers of such cars liable to 
fine, is not based on mere supposition that 
such smoke is dangerous to the health of 
the community, but rather does analysis 
show that this exhaust contains the very 
poisonous carbon monoxide. So poisonous 
is this gas, in fact, that a proportion of 
two parts of carbon monoxide to one thou- 
sand of air is considered dangerous to 
breathe. While it is not probable that such 
a proportion could be obtained from a 
small number of motors running in the 
open air,a garage or other inclosed space 
could be rendered uninhabitable in a few 
moments. Consequently, while the streets 
may not be made actually dangerous by 
smoking exhausts, the public health is 
certainly not benefifed thereby, and the 
man who prevents the stifling gases from 
issuing from his car deserves the grati- 
tude of the community 
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For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephcne is multiplied 
by the Bell system. In both cases, 
increased usefulness comes from 
progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the land, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
understanding which makes for 
national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other tele- 


phone and each unit in the nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system 
of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for 
co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates peo- 
ple separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at 
any distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED. COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 
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CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 


insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 
According to the decision of the U. 
by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 


Court, handed down 


S. Supreme 


29th, 1911, no One but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M,. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 


French Courts, and his successors, 


the Compagnie 


Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 


and have never partea with it. 


There is no genuine 


Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Sole Agents for United States. 
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Accepted by the 
U.S. Government 
as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
~ the only class we offer. Instead ofthe 2% the 
ostal Banks pay these 
Bonds will yield trom 4 /2% 4iA% 
Write for FREE Circular. 0 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 
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The Iron-Woman 


By MARGARET DELAND 








By Franklin Escher 


THREE POINTS OF WEAKNESS IN THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 


WRAP! was not 


man what was the matter with the 
currency system you got the answer 
3 that there was nothing the matter 
with it. You don’t get that answer 
nowadays. The searchlight has 





“and pretty much everyone seems to 
agree that it is high time something were done. Con- 
cerning just what ought to be done there exists a wide 
difference of opinion, but that the system contains ele- 
ments of serious weakness has come to be universally 
acknowledged. And, from the standpoint of those who 
want to see conditions bettered, one of the most en- 
couraging things is the spread of a general understand- 
ing of what those points of weakness are. If the rem- 
ely has not vet been decided upon, the diagnosis has 
at least been made. 

There are three main things the matter with the 
currency system as it stands. The first is that the 
volume of money in circulation bears no relation to 
the needs of business. The second is that the reserves 
of the banks, instead of being concentrated at some 
point where they will be of use in time of trouble, are 
scattered all over the country. The third is that the 
archaic provision in the Bank Act prohibiting na- 
tional banks from “ accepting ” time-drafts drawn upon 
them prevents our having anything like a real dis- 
count market—that is to say, a place where banks can 
turn their holdings of commercial paper into eash. 

The first of these three defects, the lack of rela- 
tionship between the country’s supply of money and 
the country’s varying needs for money, is organic. It 
is, as # matter of fact, an inevitable consequence of the 
way in which our currency system has developed. Gold 
certificates amounting to a thousand million dollars 
have been brought into existence not because of any 
need on the part of trade, but solely because individual 
owners have taken that amount of gold to the United 
States Treasury and asked that they be given certifi- 
cates in exchange for it. A third of a billion dollars’ 
worth of “ greenbacks ” (pure promissory notes issued 
by the Government) are in existence not because the 
country wants them, but because back in the time of 
the Civil War the Government needed gold and issued 
its promissory notes to get it. And so it is with the 
banknotes issued by national banks all over the coun- 
try. They have come into being not because we needed 
them, but because the Government has at various times 
had to sell bonds, and in order to get the banks to 
take these bonds has had to offer buyers the privilege 
of issuing notes against them. 

The fact that business has been active or inactive, 
in other words, has had absolutely nothing to do with 
the creation of the country’s currency supply. That 
has been governed by entirely different considerations. 
There have been times during the past ten years when, 
with business exceedingly active and currency conse- 
quently very much in demand, the supply has either 
stood still or increased but very slowly. There have 
been other periods when, with business so dull and 
quiet that unwanted currency was piling up in_ the 
banks, fresh supplies were created and = foreed into 
circulation. 

Now the relation of a country’s currency to a coun- 
try’s business is not unlike that of lubricating oil to a 
machine bearing. The faster the ear is running the 
more oil it needs, and the more careful the driver will 
be to see that his lubricating system is working right. 
When he slows down it makes not so much difference. 
And so it is with a country’s money supply. When 
trade is active and large stocks of goods are being 
carried and large amounts are being turned over every 
day, a full supply of curreney is needed. When the 
business machine is running more slowly there is 
needed a smaller supply of currency to keep it lubri- 
eated and running smooth. 

And, jusi as disastrous consequences follow the run- 
ning of a machine at a high rate of speed without suf- 
ficient lubrication, so our financial history is full of 
the severest disturbances caused by the lack of co- 
ordination between business and the currency supply. 
A period of protracted dullness in trade sets in, The 
supply of eurreney is not decreased. Very possibly 
it is increased. The banks in the interior do not know 
what to do with their surplus cash and so send it 


along to their correspondents in the central reserve 
cities. The city institutions, under agreement at all 
times to pay two or two-and-one-half per cent. on the 
deposits of out-of-town banks, are hard put to it to 
know how to make the money earn its keep. Loans 
on stocks and bonds are the logical outlet; in Wall 
Street there are always borrowers to be found. So 
into the Wall Street market the money finds its way— 
and, not improbably, “starts something.” Then, per- 
laps, comes a time when business gets active again. 
All over the country money is in demand, and the 
banks are called upon largely to expand their loans. 
Tnstead of this expansion beginning at a time when the 
loan-account stands at low figures, its commencement 
finds the banks as a whole already pretty well ex- 
tended. The result is that before the business recovery 
has run along for any length of time the banks have 
reached the limits of their loaning capacity. And then, 
there being no way to bring more money into exist- 
ence or to increase the loaning power of the banks, the 
forward movement is halted and the wheels slow down 
again. That is, if we are lucky. In the ordinary 
course of things development of such conditions means 
a “erisis,” and, every once in a while, a panie. 

The trouble was that there was too much money 
around when business had slowed down, and that when 
business got active again there wasn't eneugh. When 
trade slackened there ought to have been some way 
of reducing the supply of currency, and when things 
got active again there ought to have been some way of 
increasing it. 

That is the first great defect of the system as it 
stands. The second is that as the country has developed 
there have come into existence thousands of banks, 
each one attempting to operate entirely independently 
of the other. Now if a national bank were simply a 
s:fe-deposit vault and held one hundred per cent. of 
its deposits in the form of cash, it would be all very 
well for each bank to try to run its business inde- 
pendently. But banks are not safe-deposit vaults and 
they don’t hold one hundred per cent. of their deposits 
in the form of cash. They lend out a large part of 
them, and they deposit another large part of them in 
other banks. So that no bank stands by itself. In the 
very nature of things the banks are dependent one 
upon the other. 

A system of reserves, therefore, whereby every bank 
tries to look out for itself is entirely illogical. No 
bank earrying more than twenty-five per cent. of its 
deposits in cash, it stands to reason that the moment 
depositors’ confidence is shaken and a run commences 
the bank is bound to eall in loans and draw all the 
cash it ean from the other banks with which it does 
lusiness. When the disturbance of confidence is wide- 
spread it is apparent what must be the effect. Each 
bank tries to build up its reserves regardless of the 
effect upon its neighbor. Knowing that the enly way 
in which it can meet its depositors’ demands is by 
gathering in all the cash it ean lay its hands on, each 
bank becomes a hoarder, and instead of alleviating 
the trouble makes it all the worse. 

You can't blame the banks for aeting that way, but 
you can blame the system. According to the Comp- 
treller’s last report, the national banks of the country 
held 800 million dollars in specie and legal tenders 
with which to take care of their 5,304 millions of de- 
posits. On the basis of every bank gathering all the 
cash it can, in time of trouble, where is the cash to 
pay depositors to come from? During and after the 
panie of 1907 many banks hoarded cash to the extent 
of thirty or forty per cent. of deposits: The total 
amount available is practically a fixed quantity. What 
must inevitably have been the effect on the cash po- 
sition of other banks slower to put their fore-feet into 
the trough? 

Suppose, now, that instead of this preposterous sys- 
tem of every bank fighting every other bank for eash, 
there had been in existence an arrangement by which 
every bank knew it could convert its commercial paper 
into ready money. Suppose that instead of every 
hanker in the country realizing that the only way he 
could protect his depositors was by grabbing as much 
of his neighbor bank’s reserve fund as possible, he had 
known that there was one source from which he could 
get all the currency he needed. What would have 
leen the result? Simply that depositors, realizing 
that the cash was there if they wanted it, would have 











been reassured and stopped their withdrawals. Simply 
that the banks, relieved of the necessity of scrambling 
for currency, would not have had to call loans on their 
customers at a time when their customers were in need 
of more and not less accommodation. 

Nor is there any reason why such an arrangement 
should not exist. They have it in every other civilized 
country in the world. A time of strain does not find 
the banks aggravating the situation by hoarding eash. 
They have clubbed together their reserves and they 
know that on the strength of these concentrated re- 
serves there can be brought into existence as much 
new currency as may be needed. Their depositors know 
it. too, and don’t foree the situation at the first sign 
of trouble. They wouldn’t do it here if they knew that 
some sort of a concentrated reserve fund insured the 
issue of as great an amount of new currency as there 
was legitimate call for. 

But before such an arrangement can be put into 
force the third great defect of the present system, lack 
of a market in which drafts drawn at sixty and ninety 
days’ sight can be discounted and_ re-discounted, has 
got to be remedied. If additional currency is to be 
brought into existence in times of stress and the se- 
curity for such fresh issues of notes is to be commer- 
cial paper, it stands to reason that there has got to be 
a full and free market in which commercial paper can 
at any time be converted into cash. 

Such a market doesn’t exist at present. Under the 
Zank Act (passed only half a century ago, and so, 
well adapted to modern requirements) national banks 
are forbidden to “ accept ” long-term drafts drawn upon 
them. As a result a discount-market such as pre- 
vails in all the other great financial markets has been 
an impossibility. In London or Paris a_ sixty-day 
draft “ accepted” by a bank may be, and often is, dis- 
counted and re-discounted half a dozen times before 
it comes to maturity. In the United States, when a 
bank has once discounted a piece of commercial paper 
it expects to hold that paper to maturity. Seldom will 
it make any effort to dispose of it for cash before it 
comes due. To do so would in most cases be regarded 
as a serious admission of weakness. 

Whac is the result? Simply that a bank thinks 

twice, or more times, before it will discount a piece 
of commercial paper if there is the slightest hint of 
trouble in the situation. The paper once bought, the 
bank knows its money is locked up—however good the 
paper may be, there is little chance of being able to 
turn it into cash. Naturally the bank is careful about 
locking up‘its money that way. And naturally, as 
soon as there is any possibility of stringency the mer- 
chant finds it correspondingly difficult to get his paper 
discounted. Lack of a discount-market is, too, a severe 
handicap on our foreign trade. In the financing of 
hoth exports and imports the drawing of drafts at 
two and three months’ sight plays an important part. 
Such drafts ean only be drawn on a financial centre 
which has the facilities for discounting them. These 
facilities we lack, and the result is that the bulk of 
American exports and imports are financed through 
London. That costs us at least $25,000,000 a year. 
And worse than that, the fact that we have to pay this 
extra commission on practically every shipment puts 
us at a severe disadvantage in competing with those 
who don’t. 
A glaring defect in our currency system is this lack 
cf a discount market. It hurts domestie trade through 
making bankers less anxious to lend money on com- 
mercial paper than on quickly negotiable stocks and 
bonds. It hurts our trade with the outside world in 
that it enables our foreign competitors to undersell 
us. In time of trouble it means rigidity and useless- 
ness for that very class of bank assets which, in all 
other countries, are made the basis of relief. 

What is the remedy? The giving to the banks of 
the right to “aecept” long-term drafts drawn upon 
them. That would bring into existence a large amount 
of the highest grade commercial paper in the world 
and would result in the creation of a market in which 
such paper would be freely discounted and_ re-dis- 
counted. Nor ean there be advanced a single valid 
reason why this right to “ accept ” drafts, under proper 
restrictions, should be withheld from the banks. In 
every cther market but our own the “ acceptance ” of 
drafts is not only a part, but an integral part, of the 
business of the banks, 
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The Years to Be 


I crtep to them in the twilight, in the shadowy places. 


They are robed in a blinding light, but I have not seen their faces. 


Their music is loud and sweet 


To the beat of their glancing feet. 
They are light through a prism glancing in the dance of their moods and graces. 


I cried to them from the summit where the wind was laughter. 
| saw them against the sunset ere they fled to the days hereafter. 


Their music is sweet and long 
Like a thin-drawn note of song. 


I followed them with my soul, but my feet might not follow after, 


By William R. Benet 


I cried to them in the morn when my pulses beat to a tabor, 


They mock 


I cried to them at noon in the heat and sweat of my labor. 
In my cheerless night I cried 
With my dead that lay beside, 

When my voice was the hiss of a sword and my grief 


as the bite of a saber. 


But they will not stop to speak nor whisper of times or places. 
before — still 
And ever the throb of cheers 


before— when the eager thought outraces 


Feaint-blown through a mist of tears! 
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They are robed now in light, now in night, but I have not seen their faces, 
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A 
Great 


Horse Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


+»Queen”’ 


Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story, many 
valuable suggestions for handling horses--a 
result of a lifetime’s experience, 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested i 
horses--should read this great story, 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


FREE With each book we send free a 

‘ beautiful colored picture of 

| ene nag ainting effect--suitable for 
raming. Order today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
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CONDENSED MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
It insures a firm foundation 


fora healthy maturity 
Hf cs sos BORDEN, 











NO BETTER: 
CHAMPAGNE 
CAN BE 
MADE 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 








PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life all 
winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
Pasting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING 


; Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a week 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamiiton, Bermuda 











HARPER’S 
The Mince Pie 


I RAN an’ got th’ little bench 
An’ stood right up on my tiptoe,— 
*Iwon’t do to reach no further *cause 
Right “overboard” is where I'll go— 
I wish th’ great big round Mince Pie 
He wouldn’t go an’ climb so high! 


If Little Boys jus’ ate one crumb 


To-night,—is w’at th’ Grown-ups said, » 


He’ll dream all kinds o’ horrid things 
Have erept in underneath his bed.— 

Soon as he shuts his eyelids to 

They'll grab him an’ say ‘“ How-de-doo!” 


*Cause Ole Mince Pie,—he’s dreffle rich, 
He has th’ bestest things to eat,— 
He doesn’t care for veg’tables 
But he will take a lot of meat, 
An’ folks mus’ stand an’ chop an’ chop 
Till they’re ‘‘ most tired enough to drop!” 


Th’ reddest apples on our tree 
They hanged theirse’fs away up high, 
An’ won’t come down for any stone,— 
Jus’ only for ole Mr. Pie!— 
If he is awful rich—guess he 
Must like a apple much as me. 


Th’ raisins on th’ raisin-vine 
All dingle-dangle in a row, 
I ’spect th’ Sun an’ Moon told them 
They’d bes’ to hurry up an’ grow,— 
An’ never mind about th’ seeds, 
*Cause they ain’t w’at a mince-pie needs. 


Th’ naughty little currants they 

Ran out and played right on th’ rock, 
An’ got all pebbles in their shoes 

That can give folks’s teeth a shock,— 
It takes a pair of real bright eyes 
To make um nice enough for pies! 


Some little Eastern darky boy 
Climbed up a tree an’ picked th’ spice, 
N’en he mus’ pound an’ pound an’ pound 
Till it will be all fine an’ nice. 
I ’spect if he was real close by 
He'd find a way to reach dat pie! 


Right on th’ toppest crust is where 
Th’ jiggling-iron went dancin’ ‘round 
To trace th’ dainty rose-leaf spray,— 
He steps light on that kind of ground, 
‘Cause it’s jus’ like th’ snowflakes light 
That tumble softly down at night. 


Ain’t nothin’ left on earth that’s good 
That don’t get in my Gram’ma’s pie,— 
Exceptin’-—I heard Gram’ma tell 
Th’ Neighbor-lady standing by— 
W’en folks don’t think it is a sin 
They pour some “ wicked stuff” right 
in. 


MARIE LoUISE TOMPKINS. 





Double Stars 


Many stars that appear single to the 
naked eye are found to consist of two 
stars close to each other when examined 
through a powerful telescope. They are 
called double stars and several thousands 
have been observed by astronomers. 

There are-two classes of double stars. 
The first consists of those optically double. 
These appear double because they are near- 
ly in the same line of vision as seen from 
the earth, though they have no connection, 
and one star may be very much nearer to 
us than the other. 

The second class consists of those physi- 
cally double, or binary stars, where one 
star revolves about the other or where each 
revolves round the center of gravity com- 
mon to the pair, forming a binary system. 

Many double stars have been found to 
perform such a revolution. This is gen- 
erally very slow, requiring centuries for 
its completion. A few binary stars, how- 
ever, revolve so rapidly that a complete 
revolution has taken place since they were 
first observed. There are some whose 
period is less than a century. 

Besides the binary stars, groups of three 
or more stars are found that are physically 
connected. 
quadruple, and multiple stars. 

The colors of double stars are superbly 
brilliant and varied. The components 
often shine in contrasted colors, one be- 


ing blue and the other yellow, or one 


being green and the other yellow. Some- 
times the companions are purple and 
white or red and white or both are white. 

A few stars are known as naked-eye 
doubles. One is a small star in Lyra near 
the bright Vega. A sharp-eyed observer 
may see it double. Bessel did so at the 
age of thirteen. -A low power of the tele 
scope will separate it into two white stars 
wide apart. <A high power will separate 
each of the two components into two stars. 
This tiny star is, therefore, a double 
double, forming a quadruple system. 

A beautiful double star easy to find is 
Albireo in the beak of the swan. One of 
the components is of the third and the 
other of the fifth magnitude. The colors 
are golden vellow and sapphire blue. 

It is said that all these double stars are 
suns. It is difficult to conceive in the least 
a complex system in which blue, green, 
and crimson suns circle slowly round each 
other, perhaps accompanied by retinues 
of planets. Our sun and his dark family 
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These are known as triple, 
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dwindle into insignificance in comparison, 
though suns great and small, single, 
double, or multiple, are held together by 
the same law that keeps the pebble in 
its place on this little earth. 





When a “ Blow-out” Happens 


TirE troubles are the bane of the auto- 
mobilist, and of these a “* blow-out ” is the 
most expensive, as well as the most an- 
noying. Some blow-outs seem to be of an 
almost mysterious origin, for a tire that 
has beey thoroughly examined and found 
to have a perfect surface will sometimes 
give away suddenly while traveling over 
a smooth road which could seem to fur- 
nish no reason whatsoever for an accident 
of this kind. As a matter of fact, the 
trouble probably occurred on a_ previous 
trip when a stone or depression in the 
road caused such a severe shock on the 
tire as to rupture the fabric. The fabrie 
is the foundation, or base, of the tire, and 
as this is covered with rubber, the rupture 
beneath the surface would not be appar- 
ent from the exterior. The rubber alone, 
however, cannot long withstand the load 
on the tire that is supposed to be borne 
by the fabric. and in consequence the 
blow-out will occur sooner or later merely 
from the continued pressure of the air in 
the tire. Under these conditions a blow- 
out could oceur while the car was stand- 
ing serenely in the garage, and the tire 
will probably be blamed for what in 
reality is the fault of a stone or other 
obstacle that was encountered days or 
weeks before. 





Rat Kings 


ANIMALS born with tails generally de- 
velop considerable use for them, but a 
misfortune may happen to them that will 
cause them to wish they had no tails. 
A curious instance of this is what has 
been called a “rat king,” in which, by 
an accident just after birth, the members 
of a litter of rats become connected by 
their tails so that it is impossible for them 
to extricate themselves. 

This singular condition is said to be 
brought about by the tails becoming so 
entwined that, should a little clay adhere 
to them, they cannot be separated. 

When this condition is perceived by 
the older rats the young are not left to 
perish, but are accorded the greatest cure. 

A “rat king” discovered and killed in 
Germany contained seven members in per- 
fect condition, physically, except for the 
entanglement of the tails. These’ had 
grown in such a way as completely to 
entwine one another; but the rats were 
in the very best health, conclusive proof 
that astonishingly good care had _ been 
bestowed upon them by their more for- 
tunate rat brethren. 





Moses, Electrician 


TuAtT electricity must have been known 
to the ancients has been many times as- 
serted, but now comes forward an elec- 
trician in Munich—Mr. Stadelmann—who 
has been in times past an archeologist, to 
assert that he found in Egypt, in buried 
walls, indications denoting the use of elee- 
tric lamps. He claims that Moses brought 
electricity from Egypt and that there are 
Biblical paragraphs which will bear him 
out in his statement that lightning-rods 
were in use in the temple at Jerusalem. 
Stadelmann believes that the serpent of 
bronze of Moses was nothing more or less 
than an ordinary lightning-rod such as is 
in use to-day. 

He points out, further, that the Are of 
the Covenant, made. as it was, of wood 
and adorned inside and out with gold, con- 
stituted a veritable Leyden jar which com- 
muniecated with a lightning-rod on the 
roof; and that it was so arranged that, 
under determined conditions, it could be 
charged with electric fluid and produce 
the death of any ignorant person daring 
to enter the sacred precincts of the are 
without necessary precautions, 





The Crewless Ship 


Tue German Naval League has just 
tested the work of an inventor of Nurem- 
berg, a ship to run without a crew. A 
transmitter with a mast similar to that 
used in wireless telegraphy commands the 
ship, which works systematically during 
a period of hours. The ship turns to right 
and to left, backs and comes to a stop as 
if run by a man in the engine-room. 
Multicolored lights show the manceuvers 
to the men ashore. 

This practical invention is ‘now under 
study in the German navy. Primarily 
destined for use in connection with the 
discharge of torpedoes, it is now under 
expert consideration as a medium for the 
control of the dirigible balloons. Kites 
provided with photographie apparatus 
and steered by Hertzian waves will be a 
new accessory of the German army. 
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SUGAR 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 





"The Story of Crystal Domino" 


| a splendidly illustrated booklet, in which little 


"Miss Crystal Domino" tells the story of her 
trip through a great refinery, sent on request. 
Address, Devt. C, 117 Walt Street, New York. 











Bottled at the 
brewery. Just 
about 100 per 
cent. perfect. 


For health’s sake have 
it in your home. 


““Always the same 
Good Old Biatz’’ 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on latz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 











Give One for Christmas 
To Your Men Friends 


or 
Send For 
This New 
Shaving 
Brush For =, 
30 Days sisi Bre nae 
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in Rubber 


Use it every time you shave for 30 


days. Then send us the price ($2) or 
return the Brush. Can we make any 
fairer offer A man rarely takes 30 

lays to decide he 


LUXURY 
Lather Brush 


The greatest tmprovement in shaving tools 
lnvention of the safety razor. 


needs this 


sae up 
to dr 


1 in shaving comfort The 150 tapering, 

fingers * rub in the lather and soften the beard 

in fingers can do it. A boon to men with 

ng beard—makes any razor shave well 
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Your dealer is author 
of the Luxury Brush before iying 


LUXURY SALES COMPANY 

A Bottle of 
9 

Evans 


Ale 


Warms the cockles of 
the heart and puts a 
man in good humor with 
himself and the world. 
Keeps the 
Stomach from wabbli 
The Sinews fro i 
T he Bones fron 





430 River St. 
Troy, N.Y. 
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Only 
40 Cents 


Anti-Nicotine Galahash Pipe 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on the lines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd, I have placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, mz ade of a clay-like material which 
absorbs the nicotine and uses {¢ to color the pipe like the finest Meerschaum. 
You do not have to ‘brn 

Three for One Dollar 5.0.5 sic. There are 0 vile 
fumes, It fe always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 
lar, Sent = oe with a copy of our 
8’ artic Send tod Money back if not satisfied. 

H, Menges, The Smoker oe Erie —y 1GiWenges Bldg, St.Louis, M@e 
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By H. LC. 


Tue duck season opened in California 
on October 15th, and until April, when the 
season closes, there will be busy times for 
clubmen and their guests. There is not 
a day on which sportsmen do not gun for 
the sprig, red-head, mallard, teal, and 
butter-ball, which are plentiful all along 


the Pacific coast from Frisco to the 
Mexican line. Hunting there to-day is 


former years. Duck- 
hunters look for as many comforts as 
possible while they are after the wily 
birds. They gladly pay for a good place 
to sleep and comfortable blinds from which 
to shoot; and where these can be had you 
will find the best class of sportsmen. 

Gun clubs around Los Angeles are noted 
for these comforts. The Pacific Ocean 
fifteen miles south of Los Angeles is 
dotted with club houses which are filled 
nearly every day during the season. Only 
members or invited guests can take ad- 
vantage of these and no member is_per- 
mitted to invite a friend longer than a day 
at a time. Visitors from the Kast who 
enjoy duck-hunting manage to get an ac- 
quaintanceship with members of half a 
dozen clubs, and in this way they get as 
many days shooting in succession as the 
number of clubs to which they have ac- 
A non-resident license costs ten dol- 
lars, but in most instances club members 
do not require a visitor to take out a 
license unless he wants to hunt in other 
parts of the State. Ducks are not as 
plentiful as on the Gulf of Mexico or on 
the inland lakes of old Mexico. They are 
getting searcer each year. A good shot 
gets his limit of twenty-five a day when 
the birds fly well. 

It is necessary for good sport to get 
the early morning and late evening flights 
around these gun clubs. The club houses 
stand, as a rule, from half a mile to a 
mile from the ocean shore. Each club 
owns a number of acres in the midst of 
Which artificial lakes of fresh water are 
made, to which the ducks fly morning and 
night. Most of these lakes are made from 
artesian wells. [t requires a boring of 
only a few feet to strike a good flow of 
fresh water. The surface land is of the 
adobe variety, and once a lake is formed 
the bottom retains the water. As a rule. 


far different from 


cess. 


about three wells are bored with a six- 
inch drill and a pipe is driven for the 
water to flow through. This water can be 


shut off so that the depth of the lake is 
regulated. Nearly every species of wild 


duck must have fresh water at given in- 
tervals. Some go without it longer than 
others. The sprig, or pin-tail, must have 


its fresh drink daily, while the red-head. 
mallard, and blue-bill can go several days 
without any fresh drink. The long-necked, 
handsome sprigs will fly for hours for a 


fresh drink. Realizing this habit. the 
clubs make the fresh-water lakes to at- 
tract the birds. In addition the keeper 
scatters feed in the fresh lakes for the 
ducks. With such attractions there is 
scarcely a day during the season when 
there is not a fairly good flight. These 
artificial lakes are never deeper than 


twelve inches and around the shores not 
over six. 

The blinds 
are the most 


shoot 
had. 


from which clubmen 
comfortable to be 


When the lakes are made, cylinders of 
sheet iron about four feet in diameter 
and four and a half feet high are sunk 


into the soft soil to within six inches of 
the top of the water. About each is ar- 
ranged a clump of grass. the grass hang- 
ing over the sides so as to hide the rim 
of the blind completely. This is so 
artistically arranged that it looks like 
natural tufts grown up in the lake. In 
each of these blinds, which are as dry 
as indoors, is placed a stool high enough 
for the hunter to sit and carefully peer 
over to watch for the ducks. — Little 
shelves are arranged inside for shells. 
Before daylight the club keepers wade out 
to each blind and arrange the decovs ae- 


cording to the wind. Seated on one of 
these stools a hunter gets a full view of 


the entire surrounding sky and ean al- 
wavs see a duck long before it is in 
shooting-distance. The ducks come. as a 
rule, from the ocean. With a pair of hip 
boots one can wade to his blind with ease. 
Breakfast is served before daylight. It 
is the aim to be in the blind just as the 
first rays of light come from the East. 
The thish shooting is before sunrise, but, 
as a rule, there are stray ducks flying 
nearly the whole day. The ducks at night 
settle on the ocean about half a mile from 
shore. 
Ordinarily blinds 


there are about six 


to each lake. The first flights begin as 
soon as it is light enough to see. The 
sprigs. thirsty overnight. make for fresh 


water. As a rule. the sprigs fly in flocks 


of from three to ten. If shot at when 
they first get in range and before they 


have had time to drink, they will go either 
to another part of the same lake or to 
some of the many other lakes in the 
vicinity. The experienced hunter never 





Californian Duck-hunter 


PRESTON 


attempts to get a sprig until he is within 


forty yards. Any hunter who moves 
while a sprig is near gets no shot. When 


there is a stiff western wind it is not 
out of the ordinary for club members to 
get their limit before the noon hour. If 
this is not done a good dinner, usually of 
duck and plenty of fresh vegetables which 


are growr in the garden of the club 
ground, is enjoyed by the hunters, and, 


again go to their 
flight. When a 
water twice 
gets it, 
good 


hours, they 
evening 
ean get fresh 
flying too far it 
evening flight is as 


after a few 
blinds for the 
sprig or teal 
a day without 
so at times thie 
as the morning. 

Next in number to the sprig are the 
red-heads. They tly more rapidly than 
the sprig, do not come for fresh water so 
often, but are more easily killed. Oc- 
easionally good flocks of butter-balls will 
come in and mallards can be had in fair 
numbers carly in the season when the wild 
celery is young and tender. The entire 
Pacific coast is infested with mud-hens, 
but they are not considered worthy of 
sportsman’s attention. Many Easterners, 
who eall these birds meadow-hens where 
they live. think it fine sport to shoot 
them. They are so tame that it is a little 
like shooting chickens in a_ barnyard. 
These mud-hens, with their pointed bills, 
burrow in the shore mud for crabs, mus- 
sels, and that variety of food, so that their 
fiesh is strong and unpalatable. They fly 
like a duck, and a greenhorn nine times 
out of ten thinks he is shooting a duck 
when he brines down a mud-hen. When 
the day for ducks is bad at the club 
grounds members who cannot come again 
until their day rolls around frequently 
shoot these mud-hens and leave them 
where they fall. They are larger than the 
teal or the butter-ball, but not as large as 
the sprig, red-head, or mallard. 





The Origin of Life 


tussian biologist Mereschkowski 
advanced a new theory of 
that differs from all 


THE 
has recently 
the origin of life 
previous hypotheses. 

It has hitherto been assumed, he points 
out, that the basis of all organic life is 
the protoplasm. composed of albuminous 
molecules, which are very 
certain poisons. Now, however, science 
knows a whole world of minute corpuscles 
which do not need oxygen for their ex- 
istence and bear the temperature of boil- 
ing water. They do not make the amoe- 
boid movements characteristic of the pro- 


sensitive to, 





toplasm and seem to be immune to the 
strongest poisons, such as morphine, prus- 
sie acid and strychnine. 

In composition this living matter, which 
Mereschkowski calls mycoplasm, must 
therefore be very different from protop- 
lasm. Thanks to its extravrdinary resist- 
ance, it could originate on earth ‘long be- 
fore protoplasm, and had already formed 
itself when the earth’s surface was cov- 
ered with seething waters from which oxy- 
gen was absent and in which great vol 
umes of poisonous salts were held in solu- 
tion. 

Only after eons, when the oceans and 
the surface of the earth had cooled down 
sufficiently to allow most metallic salts 
to erystallize, and when an oxygenous at- 
mosphere had been created, could a 
higher form of life, the protoplasm, be 
called into existence. From this sprang 
the monera, the living and moving clots 
of jelly first mentioned by Professor 
Haeckel. These monera, though at first 
hostile to the older mycoplasm, were called 
upon to perform with the latter the first 
division of labor in the life-carrying proc- 
ess, and they became jointly the progeni- 
tors of higher forms of life. Protoplasm 
became the host of mycoplasm and formed 
the first type of cell life, the latter con- 
stituting the nucleus while the protoplasm 
became the environing membrane. 





Insuring the Car 


INSURANCE policies can now be obtained 
that cover practically every accident which 
could happen to the car, owner, or those 
with whom the former comes in contact. 
Recently a company has been formed to 
combine these contingencies into two poli- 
cies, one to cover fire, and the other to in- 
clude all forms of accident and _ liability 
such as theft, break-down, and all damage 
done to or by the machine. Such combi- 
nation policies have been written hereto- 
fore, but the company in question is 
backed by the automobile manufacturers 
and dealers, and the break-down clause, 
to a certain extent, is intended to seive 
as a maker’s guarantee. Each policy will 
be sold as an accessory of the car and 
will be furnished by the agent, just as is 
extra equipment. In order to minimize 
the risk, policyholders will be classified 
as to carefulness in driving and the like, 
and, as the insurance company is also 
liable for police-court fines imposed on its 
clients, no policies will be written for 
those who have the reputation of being 
speed maniacs.” Thus this manufac- 
turers’ insurance association will work 
with the automobile clubs and good roads 
societies in endeavoring to prevent the 
misuse of the public highways. 
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Peeling Pearls 


A PEARL that is clouded or spotted or 
off color may sometimes be “ peeled ”—a 
layer may be taken off as is the layer of 
an onion. If the layer beneath, as some- 
times happens, is of beautiful luster the 
pearl is worth many times more than be- 
tore it was peeled, in spite of the fact 
that it is smaller. 

Pearls do not always retain the color 
that they have when taken from the shell. 
Some of the pearls become cloudy. There 
was a celebrated pearl of extraordinary 
size found in a Wabash River mussel, and 
the color was entrancing. Buyers bid for 
it, and two buyers combined their assets 
and paid $3,000 for the beautiful gem. 
They hurried to Maiden Lane in New 
York with their find and demanded, on 
first sight, $30,000 for it. There were no 
takers, although the pearl was a wonder- 
ful one to look at. 

A day or two passed and suddenly one 
of the owners discovered a shade on the 
surface that startled him. Pearl experts 
who had been looking at it nodded their 
heads wisely. As it dried out the tint 
and luster changed. The owners put it 
in a vial full of water and left it there 
for thirty days. When they looked at it 
again they were sadder and wiser men. 
The pearl was covered with little snow- 
flake spots. 

Panie-stricken, they searched for a 
buyer. They received bids of about $500, 
and finally a pearl speculator paid them 
$1,500 for it. They were out $1,500, their 
time, and traveling expenses. The specu- 
lator knew that the pearl was worth little 
with the freckles on it, but he gambled 
that when a layer or two of the outer 
skin had been taken off he would have a 
pearl of permanent luster. Whether he 
won or lost he did not divulge. 

A pearl has the hardness of limestone, 
and a sharp knife or three-cornered file 
is used to peel it. It takes good eye- 
sight, a hard thumb to hold the gem, and 
the “nerve” and skill that will permit 
one to give just the right pressure and no 
more. If the point should slip through 
the first skin and seratech the inner, and 
the inner skin were lustrous, the mark 
would ruin the value. <A pearl is always 
smaller after peeling, of course. The risk 
is taken on pearls of large size and no 
luster or with splotched surfaces. Big 
money has been made, big money has been 
lost in peeling pearls. It is the great 
gamble of the pear] broker. 





The Electrograph 


A PROFESSOR in a private school in 
Spain has invented an instrument to facili- 
tate instruction in writing. The appa- 
1atus is designed to educate the hand to 
move in accordance with the will. 

First of all, metallic sheets are cut in 
such manner as to afford graphic designs 
most difficult for the untrained muscles: 
angles, loops, straight lines, crooked lines, 
vertical and horizontal lines. ete. The 
sheets, when used by the child, must be 
so arranged that they may easily be 
brought together or separated, as desired: 
and this is necessary also in order to 
make the lesson difficult or easy, as de- 
sired by the instructor. These sheets, 
consequently, are fastened down with 
screws so peculiarly made that a certain 
pressure may cause them to give a bit 
to one side or the other. 

Under the desk is an electric bell con- 
nected with the sheets above by a copper 
wire. Below these, and entirely isolated, 
is another system of sheets. 

The child is brought before the instru- 
ment and told to place his paper between 
the free spaces of the sheets, mark his 
outline, and then punch a key. This con- 
tact will open the electric current and 
make the bell ring. If the pressure he 
exerts does not make the metallic outline 
precisely cover the one on his penciled 
paper, the bell below rings, giving im- 
mediate notice of his error. The child 
enjoys the “game” and is stimulated to 
make his loop or curve exactly match that 
of the metallic sheet. 





A Chinese Columbus 


AccorDING to a Chinese chronicler, 
Hui Sen, who lived in the sixth century 
of the Christian era, North America was 
known to the Chinese under the name of 
k usang or Fusu. It was said to be a 
continent lying 6,500 miles to the east 
of Asia. The chronicle states that in 
the year 453 five Buddhist priests sailed 
from China for Fusu, landing in Mexico, 
where they taught their religion to the 
natives. built temples, and set up enor- 
mous statues of their gods all over the 
country. 

Traces of a Mongolian civilization have 
heen found in Mexico. There exists in 
particular a statue of a god resembling, 
not the Aztee god, but one of the gro- 
tesque deities of the Chinese. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Happiness 


HAPPINESS is what we each claim to 
be in search of. It is the thing the re- 
formers, idealists, sociologists and social- 
its each think to make possible by a fitting 
of the world to the mouid of their ideas. 
Yet when a single individual deelares 
himself happy there is the oddest appear- 
ance of flatness exhibited by all his hear- 
ers. They say lamely, “ How nice,” and 
have nothing further to add. The at- 
mosphere takes on a di8piriting feel of 
finality, as though the combined attitude 
of those present was, “ Of course, if peo- 
ple are going to be happy, there’s nothing 
more to be done about it. That just 
ends it.” With the result that every one 
except the avowedly happy person is so 
depressed that there seems no_ prospect 
of the millennium in the near future, or 
ever, as the sight of eestasy in another 
invariably produces such deep melan- 
choly in all beholders. 

It is so different when anyone declares 
himself unhappy. Then at once every- 
one has a glad lift of the heart. Here 
is something to do, and all rush to do it. 
They are ardently sympathetic. They ask 
just how and why he is unhappy, and 
saving that they know that 
precise malaise. They understand it to 
a marvel. They have had friends who 
have felt the same. The two unhappy 
people mount on steps of echoing compre- 
hension until they are fairly chanting 
and ecaroling in their misery, They find 
the mood productive -of so much. — It 
brings them closer and makes the world 
seem a more interesting place. 

Happiness is too elusive, ephemeral, to 
be even named, It does not permit of the 
analysis so warmly engressing in the op- 
posing state. It even seems a little blind 
and unthinking to those who do not at 
the moment share it. If the happy  per- 
son had no ills of his own, there were 
surely plenty of other ills in the world. 
There were, for instance, our own ills. 
His ignoring of these, though we would 
not go so far as to foree them on his at- 
tention, strikes us as a shade unfriendly. 
It makes us pronounce his joy. if not posi- 
tively irritating, at least rather foolish. 
We cannot ask him why he is happy, and 
mateh his symptoms with our own glad- 
some ones, and tell him of acquaintances 
who were happy in just the same way, 
and what they did about it. He is happy, 
therefore he needs nothing more, and we 
are useless and abandoned. Ascending 
higher and = higher, he has rendered, 
struck the top note all by himself. He 
sealed the peaks quite alone, and there is 
nothing left for us but a much lower 
note, a note that we are foreed by the 
swing of the emotional pendulum to make 
Wholly bass. 

This may be the reason why misery is 
said to love company. It knows that, 
being misery, it will be such extremely 
good company. And perhaps we have 
new explained the source of what has 
always seemed so absurd a trait. That 
is the disinclination to admit one’s happi- 
ness. If we are accused of it the instinet 
is always to protest, “Oh, I have as 
many troubles as most people. I may not 
show it, but I am pretty much worried 
at times” so we go on, spurred per- 
haps by the human instinet for making 
oneself liked, desirous of being tactful, 
aware of the solecism of telling one’s age 
in public if it isa young one, or of vaunt- 
ing any other particular good fortune 
unless it is shared by all. 

It is possible that we all know more 
of unhappiness, and for that reason feel 
at home in its presence and capable of 
glibness regarding it. We have not culti- 
vated happiness. It renders us gauche. 
Happiness we regard as something for the 
future, something to be attempted when 
things are very different indeed, when we 
have quite got out of all our present 
troubles and acquired sufficient leisure in 
which to change ourselves. So that when 
a person apparently conceives of happi- 
ness as a thing of the present, compatible 
with life as it is, we are half chagrined, 
and wholly flattened. When everyone is 
happy. then declaring it, though redund- 
ant, will not be anti-social. Now it is 


soothe by 


in such disfavor that Trish people tell 
with tightly disapproving lips of the 


young girl who jumped on to the wish- 
ing-stone, ervying, “IT haven't a wish in 
the world.” and the old erone who re- 
torted: “ Then ye have need to wish for 
a soul.” The story shows such a disre- 
gard tor the feelings of Providence, who. 


after centuries of trying to make us 
happy. must have felt such relief that 


one person at least was content and 
gladly trustful. 

The idea has just come that. as fat, 
brainless people are well known to be 
more than commonly cheerful, and the 
greater one’s degree of intelligent sensi- 
bility the greater one’s capacity for un- 
happiness, it is very possible that when 
one announces -oneself happy one an- 
nounces one’s limited evolution. The 
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pause that follows such an announcement 
may be the moment in which our small 
wit is reflected on and, complacently 
aware of their own capacity for woe, the 
audience note that there are evidences 
about us of coming rotundity. This is a 
thought to crush even the happy person. 

The unleavened listener gazes on your 
bubbling mood and comforts himself by 
his own logic and your lack of it. The 
world is a madness of petty irritations 
and great wrongs. They overbalance the 
good. He has too clear a brain to ignore 
this, and, being reasonable, is sad. You 
see his reasonableness and his reasoning, 
and it is one of the lights in your spark- 


ling senses. Sadness is heavier than 
gladness, yet by recklessly, senselessly 


throwing your weight on the side of glad- 
ness you have made it the greater, and 
with you atop of it it proves a peak of 
exhilaration. You see the awkwardness 
you have caused, the general predicament 
you create, and this is a final fillip to your 
state. If it was umreasonableness on 
which you based your first delight noth- 
ing sane should be expected to turn you. 
Inspired perversity is your lay. You are 
happy. It is the very piquancy of hap- 
piness that makes it amusing. If facts 
could not prevent your gaiety, how could 
the dished expression of familiars have 
any effect? Every reason for not being 
happy only makes being so the more 
diverting. 





Light on the Garden Snail 


THE common observation that snails 
rest in the shade during the day and move 
about for food during the night has been 
taken to indicate that these animals have 
a natural aversion from light. But from 
certain experiments the conclusion has 
been drawn that they are rather fond 
of the light. New experiments recently 
made with the common garden snail 
(helix pomatia) would tend to show that 
the animal is neither fond of the light 
nor averse from it. 

The experiments were made with 176 
individuals of which more than two thou- 
sand observations were recorded. When 
they were placed in a closed-in space, with 
the illumination coming from one side, 
there was nothing in their distribution to 
show that the direction of the illumina- 
tion affected them in any way. They took 
up random positions in such a box, and 
they did the same in one that was illumi- 
nated uniformly on all sides and in one 
that was kept quite dark. They neither 
sought the light nor avoided it—and this 
without regard to its intensity. 

The sudden transition from shade, or 
even from total darkness, to a bright light, 
produced no reaction whatever. Animals 
that are only slightly sensitive to light 
generally show a reaction under such cir- 
cumstances. Neither the direct I'ght 
from the sun, nor that from a_ strong 
electric are, caused the animals to with- 
draw their large tentacles or “ horns,” 
upon the tips of which are the organs that 
have always been considered to be the 
special sight organs. Projecting a beam 
of light directly upon the “eyes” even 
when the animal itself was in darkness 
produced no effect whatever. When the 
“eves” were removed there is nothing in 
the behavior of the snails to show that 
these. organs are in any way missed. 

Snails do not note obstacles in their 
path by means of these complex “ eyes.” 
They must either come in direct contact 
with any obstacle or perceive it through 
some odor given off or by a change in 
temperature. 








At Closing-Time 


Wuen I looked from my window, 
I saw them, how they moved, 
All the pitiful women 
That are not loved. 


Sadly lifting their faces, 
Gray like the winter sky, 

All the overworn women 
That cannot die. 


Proudly the king called Labor 
Watches them where they roam, 

All the patient-eyed women 
That have no home. 


Houses they have and _ heart-mates; 
They gossip as they go,— 
Withered and wistful women 
That do not know. 


Here and there in the clamor 
Are eyes kept bright to give, 

And hearts of wonderful women 
That onee did live. 


As T look from my window, 
I see them, how they move, 
Glad, uncomplaining women 
That once had love. 
ETHEL TALBOT. 
































Sword Etiquette of Old Japan 


Ix Japan until within recent times the 
sword was considered a badge of the 
aristocracy. The etiquette that regulated 
the wearing of the long and the short 
sword was expressed in a number of 
minute rules. ; 

The most trivial breach of these minute 
observances was often the cause of mur- 
derous brawls and dreadful reprisals. : To 
touch another’s weapon or to come into 
collision with the sheath was a dire of- 
fence, and to enter a friend’s house with- 
out leaving the sword outside was a 
breach of friendship. 

He whose position justified the ac- 
companiment of an attendant invariably 
left the sword in his charge at the en- 
trance, or if he were alone it was usu- 
ally laid down at the entrance. 

If removed inside this was invariably 
done by the host’s servants; and it was 
not touched by the bare hand, but with a 
silk napkin kept for the purpose. 

The sword was placed upon a sword- 
rack, in the place of honor near the guest, 
and treated with all the politeness due 
to an honored visitor who would resent 
a discourtesy. 

To exhibit a naked weapon was a gross 
insult, unless when a gentleman wished 
to show his friends his collection. 

To express a wish to see a sword was 
not usual unless the blade in question was 
of great value, when a request to be shown 
it would .e a compliment. 

The sword would then be handled with 
the back toward the guest, the edge 
turned toward the owner and the hilt 
to the left. the guest wrapping the hilt 
either in the little silk napkin always 
carried by gentlemen in their pockets or 
in a sheet of clean paper. 

The weapon was drawn from the scab- 
bard and admired inch by inch, but not 
to the full length unless the owner 
pressed his guest to do so, when, with 
much apology, the sword was_ entirely 
drawn and held away from the other 
persons present. 

After being admired it would be care- 
fully wiped with a special cloth, sheathed, 
and returned to the owner as before. 

The short sword was retained in the 
girdle, but at a long visit both host and 
guest laid it aside. 





A New System in Music 


CONSIDERABLE attention is being given 
in the musical world, especially in Eu- 
rope, to a new system of notation in- 
vented by a man from Argentine Republic 
and adapted to a new series of keys of 
which he is also the originator. Nearly 
ten years ago he tried to get his system 
recognized, but could not conquer the in- 
difference of musicians; now, however, he 
has so improved upon his work that many 
musicians in Europe are enthusiastic over 
the idea. Aside from the fact that it is 
said to facilitate note-reading, it is ex- 
pected in time to reduce the present more 
or less complicated musical writing to 
comparative simplicity. 

This system of musical notation con- 
sists of a seale of a dozen sounds, which 
are called la, se, si, do, du, re, ro, mi, fa, 
fe, sol, and nu. These correspond re- 
spectively, the la to /a sharp or si flat, 
si to do sharp or re flat, re to re sharp 
or mi flat of our present system. 

It is claimed that this will finally do 
away with the system of sharps and flats 
as we know them in playing and reduce 
the writing of music to three simple signs, 
notes on, above, or below the line, and 
some slight modifications to express dura- 
tion, intensity, base, treble, etc., more 
exactly than at present. 

The keyboard which in time will ac- 
company this system of notation is 
adapted to pianos actually in use, there 
being no differences between the spaces 
of white and black keys. The la is in- 
dicated in azure, while the new scale tones 
(du and ro) are designated by white lines 
drawn down the center of the black keys. 





Suspended Animation 


_As we descend in the scale of animal 
life we find that what kills the higher 
animals does not injure the lower. Cut 
a polyp in two, and you have two living 
polyps, instead of one dead polyp. Break 
off a lobster’s claw, and another will grow. 
You may, it has been said, freeze a fly, 
but you cannot freeze it to death. There 
are infusoria called “ wheel-animalcules.” 
These rotifers have many curious quali- 
ties, among which is that of suspending 
animation for an indefinite period without 
ceasing to live. 

Colonies of rotifers may be desiccated 
and rendered apparently lifeless; and in 
this condition they may be kept for months 
and years, and possibly centuries. A sin- 
gle drop of water will restore them to life, 
and the wheel-bearers will instantly re- 
sume their functional activity precisely 
at the point where it was broken off. 
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The No. 10 and No. 11 Visible Remington Models are the latest 
expressions of Remington leadership. They represent the sum total of all 
typewriter achievement —past and present 

They contain every merit that the Remington has always had, and every | 
| merit that any writing machine has ever had. - i 

They contain, in addition, new and fundamental improvements that.no. 
typewriter has ever had; among thei the first column selector, the first 
built-in tabulator, and the first Key-set tabulator. The Model 11 with 
Wahl Mechanism is also the first Adding and Subtracting Typewriter. | 
These improvements are the latest contributions to typewriter progress, 
and they are Remington contributions—every one. 

The Remington, the original pioneer in the typewriter field, is the |, 
present day pioneer in all new developments of the“writing machine. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


















































For Your New Car, Specify the Tire Equipment Supreme— 


Firestone 


TIRES and DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


AVE YOUR TIRES by specifying 

Firestone Quick-detachable De- 
mountable Rims to carry your spare tires 
inflated, all ready to run. 

The rims with a “no-split” base that 
keeps moisture frora working through 
and rotting the case and tube. The rims 
that allow you to change tires as often 
as required, no matter how many punc- 
tures you have per trip. 

The choice two to one in the recent 
Glidden Tour and used on all three win- 
ning Maxwell cars. 


T IS NOT merely because Firestone 
tires hold the world’s records for 
durability and speed, that they are sy- 
preme in motordom today. They are 
not made to win supremacy in motor 
contests—they have won supremacy be- 
cause of the way they are made. 
It costs more to make Firestone tires 
that way. They command a higher price. 
Yet almost any car maker will let you 
have Firestone tires on your new car, 
without extra charge, when you specify 
them at the time of purchase. 


Specify, firmly insist, and you will get 
the best at the price of the ordinary. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers. Akron, Ohio 
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Celluloid 

CELLULOID is a species of solidified col- 
lodion produced by dissolving guncotton 
(pyroxylin) in camphor, with the aid of 
heat and pressure. 

The guneotton is ground in water to 
a fine pulp in a machine similar to that 
used in grinding paper pulp. The pulp 
is then subjected to powerful pressure in 
a perforated vessel to extract the bulk 
of the moisture, but still leaving it 
slightly moist for the next operation. 

This consists in thoroughly incorporat- 
ing finely comminuted gum-camphor with 
the moist guneotton pulp. The propor- 
tions employed are said to be one part 
by weight of camphor to two parts by 
weight of the pulp. With this mixture 
any coloring matters required can now 
be incorporated. 

The next step is to subject the mass to 
powerful pressure in order to expel from 
it the remaining traces of moisture, and 
incidentally to effect also the more in- 
timate contact of the camphor with the 
pulp. 

The dried and compressed mass is next 
placed in a mold, open at the top, into 
which fits a solid plunger. A heavy hy- 
draulie pressure is brought to bear upon 
the plunger, and at the same time the 
mixture is heated to a temperature of 
about three hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the mass is taken out of the 
press it hardens and acquires the ex- 
traordinary toughness and elasticity 
which are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the product. 

Among its many uses celluloid is very 
largely employed as a_ substitute for 
ivory, which is imitated with great suc- 
cess. Tortoise-shell, malachite, mother- 
of-pearl, coral, and other costly materials 
are also so successfully imitated that 
the average person can hardly detect the 
original from the copy. 

Celluloid is also used as a substitute 
for porcelain in the manufacture of dolls, 
which will stand a great deal of rough 
usage without breaking. 





Country Roads 


Tur older roads in our country, es- 
pecially in New England, commonly lead 
one over the tops of hills, even where a 
shorter way between two points could 
have been found by the valleys. The 
same thing is true with regard to the 
roads of England. 

Pains have been taken by more than 
one writer of history to show how the 
English people have been occupying lower 
and lower ground as the centuries passed. 
First, the high lands only were cleared 
and cultivated. It was only there that 
the soil was dry enough and warm enough 
for tillage. Later generations occupied 
the lower slopes, until now the drainage 
of the country has been carried to such 
a point that even the fens and marshes 
can be brought under cultivation. 

Something like such a course of clear- 
ing and settling marked the growth of 
New England. More than all else, per- 
haps, was the force of tradition and the 
habits of thinking and feeling which the 
colonists brought with them. Their am- 
bition and pride was to make their new 
home as nearly like the old one as climate 
and soil would permit. 

It is easy to find many reasons why the 
early roads should go over the hills. It 
is there that the soil is dryest, that the 
woods are most open and’ best lighted. 
From the hilltops views could be had of 
the country about. 

If the first paths led over the hills, 
and the earliest clearings were made upon 
the hilltops, it was natural that the roads 
should keep the same location to the 
present time. 





Deposits on Cylinders 


Ir is a common belief among motorists 
that the hard carbon residue found in the 
cylinders and on the valves is the result 
of too great a quantity of lubricating oil. 
This is true to a certain extent, but the 
hard deposit may be formed even when 
the proper amount of the best quality of 
oil is used. It has been found that the 
nucleus of this deposit consists of the 
products of imperfect combustion of the 
mixture, which collect on the piston head 
and walls of the top of the cylinder in the 
form of a sticky mass. ‘This catclres the 
dirt and dust from the road as it is 
“breathed” into the motor through the 
carbureter, and the resulting compound 
gradually hardens until a sufficient deposit 
is collected to make a thorough overhaul- 
ing and valve grinding necessary. It. is 
consequently important not only that the 
proper grade and amount of lubricant 
should be used in the cylinder, but the 
carbureter should be regulated to deliver 
the proportion of air and gasoline vapor 
that forms the most perfect-burning charge 
for each explosion, 








A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-door 
Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write fora Copy. 


T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Overland organization without a 
clear idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. To the average 

man an automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. Yet there is 
the greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on account of its 
great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And on the 
other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has a 
very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than those 
of the large plant. That is why you find one manufacturer selling his 30-horsepower touring 
car for $1250 while we market that type of machine for $900. 


G We have just published a very thorough book which 
explains in a clear, definite and readable manner the 
difference in automobile plants. And the point of this 
whole book is to prove the economical manufacturing 
ability of the Overland plants---to prove its strength by 
showing and explaining to you the interior and exterior 
of the greatest automobile plant in the world. It takes 
you over the entire 80 acres. It takes you in shops and 
departments that will not be found in other plants. It 
explains and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength 
testing machine of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing 
raw metals. It shows you what a White-Souther endur- 
ance tester is. It takes you through the chemical labo- 
ratories and the great drop forge plant---the largest in 
the industry. It takes you through what will seem like 
miles of automatic machinery. It shows you how it 
takes four months to produce an Overland car and how 
thorough, accurate and painstaking each operation is. 
The book is free, and we want you to have one. It is 
interesting and full of information. Anyone can read 
it, for it is written in words of few syllables. 


q Above all, it gives you a clear understanding of eco- 
nomics in the production of automobiles in great 
quantities, and we believe it proves why no other manu- 
facturer in the business can produce the car described 
below and sell it at our price without losing money. To 
realize this you have but to compare this automobile 
with any other similar car on the market. Take the 
entire list of specification and see if you can duplicate 
this car for less than $1250. Check the whole car, the 
wheel base, the motor, the seating capacity, the body 
finish, the transmission, the design, etc. Do this and 
the exceptional value of this car will show you where to 
invest your money. Our model 59 is the most progres- 
sive step the industry has ever witnessed, and it means a 
great deal to the motor buyers of America. 


g Aline to us will bring you this new Overland book. 
It explains what we are and what we have got and why 
other cars of similar size and rating are from twenty 
to forty per cent. higher in price. Write and ask for 
book E 29. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 59-T, 5-Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 





Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x4}; horsepower 





30; Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, 
three speeds and reverse, F. & S. ball bearings; 





tires, 32x3} Q. D.; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps and 
generator. Complete set of tools. 











